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Ant. I. The Hifory of France, from the Acceffion of Henry the 
Third to the Death ov Louis the Fourteenth. Preceded by a View 
of the Civil, Military, and Political State of Europe, between the 
Middle and the Clofe of the Sixteenth Century. By Nathaniel 
William Wraxall. 3 Vols. ato. 31. 3s. Boards. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 1795; 

I’ a courfe of education, it is defirable that the young ftudent 
fhould take a comprehenfive view of the great outline of 

univerfal hiftory, before he enters on the hiftorical details of 

any fingle country; and that, before he engages in any parti- 
cular hittorical inveftigation, he fhould have a general acquaint- 
ance with the leading events of the country to which it relates : 
juft as, in geography, a general knowlege of the relative fitu- 
ations of the great divifions of the globe fhould precede a par- 
ticular attention to the maps of any diftiné&t kingdom, or its 
fubdivifions. To thofe who have pafled through a general 
courfe of hiftorical ftudy, and who wifh to employ their hifto- 
tical knowlege in illuftration or fupport of political theory, or 
to apply it to purpofes of practical utility in civil or moral life, 
it becomes very defirable that thofe portions of hiftory, which 
are moft pregnant with inftruction, fhould be written more at 
large than the reft, and fhould be accompanied with fuch ob- 
fer.ations and reflections as important hiftorical facts will na- 
turally fuggeft to an enlightened and philofophical mind, 

Modern times have produced feveral valuable publications of 

this kind ; among which, in the Englifh Janguage, Dr. Ro- 

bertfon’s Hiftory of the Reign of Charles V., with his intro- 
duStory view of the previous ftate of Europe, may particularly 
be mentioned as holding a diftinguifhed place. 

Mr. Wraxall, the author of the work now before us, has ale 
ready made a handfome contribution towards the enlargement 
of this ufeful ftock of literature, in his Memoirs of the Kings of 
France of the Race of Valois; for an account of which fee 
Rev. vol. Ivi. p. 113. The favourable idea, which that publi- 
Cation gave us of Mr. Wraxall's talents for hiftorica] writing, 
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is fully confirmed and greatly heightened by the mafterly pro. 
duélion which is now to pafs under our infpection. His prefent 
object is fomething much more difficult than a mere chrono. 
logical detail of fa&s, however minutely or accurately piven: 
it is to delineate the genius, fpirit, and character of the French 
nation, during onc of the moft {plendid and bufy periods of its 
hiftory. To prepare the way, the intelligent hiltorian faw it 
to be abfolutely neceflary that his reader fhould have before him 
a comprehenfive view of the {tate of Kurope, in the period im. 
mediately preceding, and of the political interefts and projets 
of its feveral Powers. ‘The tafk of furnifhing fuch a view Mr, 
Wraxall has executed at confiderable length, and in a very able 
manner, in the firft volume of the preient work. The utility of 
this plan mutt be at firit fight evident to cvery one, who recol- 
leéts how important a itation the kingdom of France has for 
many centuries maintained among the nations of Europe: but 
it is more diftinctly flated by Mr. Wraxall in the following in. 


troductory remarks : 

« France, from its central pofition, from the magnitude and va. 
riety of its refources, as well as from the {pirit of enterprize and turbu. 
Jence which has frequently characterized its counfels, has, in every 
age, had great influence on the general repofe of the furrounding 
ftates. During the whole courfe of the tixteenth century, that king. 
dom may be confidered as the mafter-fpring, by which ail the inferior 
movements were affected or regulated. Charles the Fifth and Philip 
the Second, although poffeffed of far more extenfive dominions, and 
matters of the treafures remitted from the new world; yet in real 
power were, perhaps, not {uperior to the French princes, their co. 
temporaries. All Europe was implicated in the quarrels of Francis 
the Firft. England and Scotland, either as allies or enemies, took 
the moft attive part. Italy was the great theatre of action, and the 
perpetual fcene of hoftility. The German empire, convulfed in its in- 
terior by political and religious diffenfions, was agitated by the ine 
trigues of Francis, and openly invaded by his fucceffor, Henry the 
‘Second, who difmembered from it Metz, Toul, and Verdun, Even 
beyond the fhore of the Baltic, their enmity oppofed new barriers to 
the ambition of the houfe of Auftria, Chriflian the Second, king of 
Denmark, and Guftavus Vafa, king of Sweden, entered into con- 
nexions of offentive policy with the crown of France, Not fatisfied 
with appealing to all the Chriitian ftates, they introduced an Afiatic 
and a Mahometan upon the itage of Europe. Soliman the Second, 
fultan of the Lurks, and maiter of the capital of the Greck empire, 
was their ally and confederate, The Mediterranean was covered with 
the French and Ottoman fleets, who befieged Nice in concert, laid 
waite the coalts of Italy, and fpread terror from the mouth of the 
Adriatic to the Straits of Gibraltar. 

« Even after the deceafe of Henry the Second, and the commence- 
ment of the civil wars, which plunged the kingdom of France into 3 
temporary anarchy, the reitlels ambition of Catherine of Medicis, “ 
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the efforts of the two factions which contended for fuperiority, per- 


stuated the general fermentation. Scotland, by the marriage of 


its young queen to Francis the Second, became for a fhort period an- 
nexed tO, and incorporated with, the French monarchy. The Ne- 
therlands were on the point of pafling permanently into the houfe of 
Valois, in the perfon of the duke of Alenfon, the youngeft of the 
fons of Henry the Second. Catherine herfelf laid claim to the vacant 
{ceptre of Portugal, after the death of the Cardinal king, in 1560; 
and endeavoured, though vainly, to place on the throne an illegiti- 
jnate defcendant of its ancient monarchs. Her intrigues pervaded the 
moft remote countries, and, by a fingular caprice of fortune, raifed 
to the Polifh crown one of her fons, the duke of Anjou, after the 
extinction of the family of Jagellon. Elizabeth, queen of Eng- 
land, notwithftanding the numerous reafons which fhould have in- 
duced her to dread a french alliance, feemed to be inclined towards 
accepting the hand of the duke of Alenfon. Germany, Spain, and 
Switzerland, as well as many of the Italian flates, were alive parti- 
cipators in all the troubles of France, and lent their affiftance to one 
or the other of the contending parties.’ 

Thofe who are converfant with modern hiftory need not to 
be informed that a view of the ftate of Europe, between the 
middle and clofe of the fixteenth century, will prefent many 
great events and much interefting matter for fpeculation. The 
ravages of perfecution in Spain, Italy, and other countries, 
under the dominion of the Papal fee; the progrefs of the re- 
formation in England, Scotland, Germany, Denmark, and 
Sweden; the foreign and domeftic policy of Elizabeth in 
England; the infurrection and progrefs of the revolution in the 
Low Countries ; the extenfion of the difcoveries and commerce 
of the Portuguefe, and the fatal effects of their religious bigotry ; 
the caufes of the declining commerce and power of the Repub 
lic of Venice; the revival of letters in Tufcany under the pa- 
tronage of the family of Medicis ; the revolution in favour of 
freedom in Mewmask, under Guftavus Vafa; the eftablifhment 
of a free republic in Genoa, by Andrew Dorea ; the fiege and 
capture of Conftantinople, by Mohammed II. ; are among the 
great events which render the firft volume of this work highly 
interefting. From this volume, (which, befides a narrative of 
hiftorical events, contains an account of the civil, commercial, 
military, ecclefiaftical, and literary ftate of each country,). we 
fhall fele& a portion of hiftory which is ftrongly expreflive of 
the author’s Jiberal fentiments, and which we are well aflured 
cur readers will perufe with pleafure; viz. the following ac» 
count of the reign and charafter of the emperor Maximilian II, 

‘ If Europe has ever feen the throne occupied by a fage and a phi- 
lofopher, it was in the perfon of Maximili 

, : perfon of Maximilian the Second. In benevo- 
lence and humanity, his “contemporaries compared him with Titus ; 
‘od in the fimplicity of his manners, renunciation of pleafure, and 
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fevere difcharge of every moral obligation, we are reminded of Mar. 
cus Antoninus, Formed for peace, he endeavoured to difpenfe that jn. 
valuable pofleffion to ali his fubjects ; and to allay, by his interpofition, 
or authority, the animofities, produced by difference of religious be. 
lief. Sufpected or leaning towards the new opinions, he yer fleadily 
maintained, in his hereditary dominions, and in the empire, the pu 
rity of the catholic faith ; nor ever permitted the proteftants to break 
down the barriers, oppofed to their further progref:, by his predecef. 
fors. His mild and beneficent temper, illuminated by reflexion, induced 
him to regard all violence, in matters of confcience, as equally unjutt 
and impolitic. He ftands, in this particular, flrikingly oppofed to his 
coufin, Philip the Second, King of Spain; whofe bigotry and intole. 
rance produced the revolt of the Netherlands, and purfued herefy 
throughout Europe, with fire and fword. To render Maximilian one 
of the moft illuftrious, as he indifputably was one of the moft amiable 
‘princes, whom Providence has raifed up for the felicity of mankind, 
a more martial and enterprifing difpofition was alone wanting. His 
expofed fituation on the Hungarian frontiers, and the perpetual inroads 
of the Turkith fultans during the fixteenth century, demanded a fove. 
reign, poflefied of military talents, and perfonal aétivity in war. The 
operation of this defect in his character, was, however, confined to 
Hungary ; while his virtues difpenfed happinefs and tranquillity over 
all the other people, fubjected to his government. He was beloved 
by the Auftrians, idolized by the Bohemians, and regarded through. 
out Germany, by the catholics and protefiants, as the common parent 
and protector of his fubjects, of every denomination. 

« The reitlefs ambition and preteniions of John Sigifmund, prince 
of Tranfylvania, who had broken the truce, and invaded Upper 
Hungary, neceflitated the emperor, at an early period of his reign, to 
convoke a diet, and to demand {upplies of men and money. They 
were granted with an alacrity and celerity, little cuftomary in thofe 
affemblies ; and which was not more the refult of the apprehenfions, 
excited by the impending war, than due to the general refpect and af- 
feétion borne to Maximilian. Solyman, notwith{tanding his age 
and infirmities, appeared again in the field, as the ally of his Tran- 
Sylvanian vaffal ; and, at the head of a vaft army, laid fiege to Sigeth. 
He expired, in the cainp, before the capture of that city was effected; 
and the count de Serini, to whom its defence had been entrufted, ob- 
tained an immortal reputation, by the defperate valour, with which he 
long repulfed the affailants. Reduced at length, to the neceffity of 
dying, or capitulating with an enemy who violated ali compats, 
he generoufly preferred the former alternative ; and rufhing on the 
Turks, with the {mall remains of his garrifon, perifhed by the f{cim- 
tars of the Janizarics. The vizier fent his head to Maximilian, with 
a contemptuous and infulting meffage, reproaching him for puiil 
Janimity, or inactivity, in not advancing to the relief of Seria. 
Since the memorable campaign of 1532, when Charles the Fifth had, 
in perfon, oppofed Solyman, Germany had not fent fo numerous 4 
body of forces to combat the Turks, as that, which Maximilian com 
manded. But, the timidity, or prudence of his generals, who wert 


ftill great!y inferior to the Ottoman army ; and the recollection of 
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many unfortunate battles, which the Hungarian princes had fought 
againt thofe invaders, induced the emperor to remain upon the de- 
fenfive. Selim the Second, the fon and fucceflor of Solyman, whofe 
views of conqueft were directed againft the Venetians, contented, foon 
after his acceflion, to renew the truce between the two empires, upon 
terms favourable to the hdufe of Auftria, ‘The Tranfylvanian prince 
was not included in the treaty, and continued his holtilities, or depre- 
dations, for feveral years: but they were at length terminated by his 
renunciation of the title of King of Hungary; which article formed 
the bafis of an amicable agreement, and reftored tranquillity to thofe 
defolated provinces. ‘ é 
« The benign influence of the qualities and virtues, hy which Maxi- 
milian was peculiarly diftinguifhed, was more fenfibly felt in the em- 
pire, and in his hereditary German provinces, where he appeared in 
his proper and natural character, as the father and legiflator of his 
people. ‘The internal repofe of Germany fuffered a temporary inter- 
ruption, from the inflexibility and mifguided adherence of John Fre- 
derick the Second, duke of Saxe Gotha, to Grumbach, whofe aéts of 
violence had already excited univerfal indignation, under the reign of 
Ferdinand. The duke, fon to the magnanimous and unfortunate 
ele&tor of Saxony, depofed by Charles the Fifth after the battle of 
Muhlberg, perfiited, in defiance of the Imperial mandate, to afford a 
retreat and protection to this invader of the public peace. Moved by 
confiderations of compaffion and friendfhip, the emperor warned 
him of his error, pointed out to him its confequences, and exhorted 
him to avert the inevitable punifhment, by delivering up Grumbach. 
But, John Frederic, who, to a contracted underftanding, joined the 
wildeft fanaticifm, and the molt unlimited credulity, peritted to grant 
him an afylum in his palace and capital. Maximilian was, therefore, 
reluctantly neceflitated to lay him under the ban of the empire; and 
Auguftus, the reigning eletor of Saxony, principally charged with its 
execution, befieged him in the city of Gotha. He was reduced to a 
furrender ; carried prifoner to Vienna; and after being expofed to the 
view of the populace, in a ftate of ignominy and degradation, he 
was finally detained in captivity, till his death. Grumbach fuffered 
by the hand of the executioner, together with feveral of his adherents, 
or accomplices. Some flight difturbances in the electorate of Treves, 
andin the duchy of Mecklenburg, were the only circumflances, be- 
fides, which invaded the profound quiet, enjoyed by Germany, under 
Maximilian. 
_ ‘ Encouraged by fo favourable an afpeé of public affairs, and yield - 
mg to the benignity of his difpofition, he ventured on a ftep, which 
places the fuperiority and expanfion of his mind, in the moist confpi- . 
cuous point of view. The ftipulations, contained in his coronation 
oath, when eleéted emperor, as well as the articles conftituting ‘* the 
Peace of Religion,”? on which alone, the ftability and maintenance 
of the catholic faith depended, fettered him in his Imperial capacity, 
and permitted him to make no infringement whatever on thofe 
points. But, as archduke of Auftria, he poffeffed a power of relax- 
ing the feverity of the laws, which denied liberty of confcience to his 
Proteftant fubjeéts, Notwithfanding the remonftrances of the Spanifh 
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embaffador, in the name of his fovereign, Philip the Second ; and jp 
defiance of the menaces of Pius the Fifth, who filled the papal 
chair ; Maximilian gave the firft voluntary example of religious tole. 
ration to Europe, by permitting the nobility and equeftrian order jy 
Auftria, to celebrate publickly the ceremonies of their worthip, in 
their caflles and houfes, as well as on their eftates. This indulgence 
was, however, ftrictly limited to the two claffes, above mentioned ; 
and neither extended to the people at large, nor even to the inhabj:. 
ants of cities; who vainly endeavoured to fhake the emperor’s de. 
termination on the fubjeét, or to elude his vigilance. 

‘ In the prefent century, when the minds of men, enlarged and hu. 
manized by philofophy, are become familiar with toleration; ang 
when the moit bigotted European nations admit fome {pecies of relj. 

ious freedom ; a permiflion fo circumfcribed in its operation, as that 
granted by Maximilian, may not appear to merit any extravagant 
eulogiums. But, the aétions of men are not only to be appreciated 
by the eternal laws of rectitude and juftice : they muft be, in fome 
meafure, likewife, referable to the modes of thinking, received by 
their contemporaries, and generally adopted. On every fide, Maxi- 
milian faw only the moft intolerant bigotry. ‘The Netherlands, and 
France, were defolated by their refpective fovereigns, in order to ex- 
tinguifh herefy, and to f{pread the unity of the catholic faith. Even, 
among the proteftants themfelves, the moft rancorous and fanguinary 
animofities prevailed, to the fubverfion of all mutual good offices, 
Servetus was committed to the flames at Geneva, by Calvin, for fome 
fpeculative difference of opinion on abftrufe points of theology ; and 
the Lutherans regarded with horror the dottrines, inculcated by that 
reformer, and Zuinglius. Maximilian, in an age of perfecution, de- 
clared publickly his repugnance to all religious violence, and his unal- 
terable opinion, that ‘* to the Supreme Being alone, it belonged to 
judge the confcience.’’ Nor did he content himfelf with only affert- 
ing this principle: his active benevolence impelled him to make 
every exertion, to ftop the deftructive influence of bigotry, in other 
countries. Touched with the cries and complaints of the Flemings, 
he difpatched his brother, the archduke, Charles, to Philip the Se- 
cond, with direélions to remonftrate with him on his violation of their 
privileges, civil, and religious ; though this humane interpofition was 
ineffectual. He did not conceal his deteftation of the maflacre of St. 


‘Bartholomew, for which Rome and Madrid made public demonftra- 


tions of joy; and when Henry the Third, King of France, paffed 
through Vienna, in his flight from Poland to his own country, the 
emperor ftrongly exhorted him to commence his reign, by maxims 
and principles of toleration. It would have been happy for Henry, 
and his people, if he had been capable of profiting by the advice.’ 

From the preceding extract, our readers will perceive that 
Mr. Wraxall’s ftyle is well adapted to hiftorical writing ; it is 
correct, eafy, and elegant; without the leaft appearance of 
labour, or tendency towards fecblenefs op the one hand, or the 
affectation of fplendour on the other. 
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The fecond and third volumes comprehend a period of a 
hundred and thirty years ; concerning which the author not 
only gives a ful] narrative of hiftorical events, but a minute de- 
tail of fuch particulars as may ferve to lead the reader into an 
accurate acquaintance with the {tate of the kingdom under 
every afpect, in which a ftatefman, a philofopher, a moralift, 
a merchant, or a man of Jetters and tafle, might wifh to view 
it, In the narrative part of the fecond volume, we meet with 
events which fomewhat refemble thofe that have lately pafled 
in France; and though we do not think the refemblance fo 
clofe as to juftify the author’s ferious adoption and repeated 
quotation [fee Pref. and p. 314.] of the fentiment of De Thou, 
(probably only meant by him as a jeft,) that ¢ nations, like 
individuals, are fubject to paroxyfins of phrenzy which vifit 
them periodically at {tated feafons ;” yet the fats are fufficiently 
important to furnifh an interefting extract. Having related 
the circum/ftances of the death, and delineated the character, of 
Catherine de Medicis, the hiftorian proceeds : 

‘The king (Henry IIT. of France,) performed her funeral with all 
the folemnity and magnificence, which the diltrefied jituation of his af- 
fairs and finances would permit. Inattentive to, and unaffected by the 
ditraéted condition of the kingdom, he continued at Blois, occupied in 
clofing and finally difmiffing the States. He executed it with the fame 
tranquillity and complacency, which he would have exhibited in a time 
of profound repofe ; although every hour convinced him of the neceflity 
of exerting his utmoit efforts, to prevent the deitruction impending 
over his crown and life. Previous to the diffolution of the affembly, 
he adminiftered anew the oath, by which he bound himfelf never to 
tolerate any religion except the Catholic; but, this proof of his zeal, 
only ferved to manifeft his weaknefs, and to encourage his ene- 
mies. Mendoza, the Spanifh embaffador, had already taken his de- 
parture, and had repaired to Paris, in which city was concentered all 
the violence of ‘* the League.’? Encouraged by Henry’s feeble and 
dilatory proceedings, the inhabitants no longer obferved any meafures 
of refpect towards him; and the fpirit of revolt pervading all the 
claffes of fociety, the remaining barriers which oppofed their pro- 
grefs, were totally overthrown. ‘The college of the Sorbonne, 
whofe decrees in theology were regarded in that age as facred, when 
confulted by the people, in the names of the municipal magiftrates ; 
folemnly determined, that the nation was freed from the oath of 
fidelity, and that arms might confcientioufly be taken up againft 
Henry, for the defence of religion. Such was the blind and furious 
attachment of the multitude to the duke and cardinal of Guife, that 
they faw in thofe princes only their devotion to the Catholic faith, 
and were infenfible to the acts of treafon and rebellion, by which they 
had merited and provoked their fate. From fimilar perverfion of 
mind, a prince, whofe principal crime confifted in his infurmountable 
indolence, and who had with difficulty been roufed toa fingle act of 
vengeance, neceflary for his own prefervation; was ftigmatized by 
S 4 his 
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his {abjects, with the imputation of a fanguinary tyrant, delighting iq 
the effufion of human blocd. 

© Powerful as the decree of the Sorbonne had been, in exciting the 
populace to throw off fubjection to the government, it would have 
been ineffeétual to produce their complete emancipation from all re. 
{traint, while the parliament of Paris continaed to exercife its func. 
tions, and to retain its authority. It became, therefore, requifite to 
diffolve an aflembly, whofe prefence and deliberations tended to 
keep alive a fenfe of duty and loyalty. Bufly le Clerc, a man whofe 
audacity fitted him for the commiflion, undertook to arreft, and to 
condué&t the refractory members to prifon. Having furrounded the 
hall in which the parliament was met, and occupied all the avenues 
with his adherents ; he entered, armed, intothe great chamber, at the 
precife time when they were abcut to nominate deputies to wait upon 
the king at Blois. He inftantly began to read the lift of the obnox- 
ious and profcribed members, among whom were the two prefi- 
dents; when he was interrupted by the unanimous voice of the 
whole body, who declared their determination to follow their 
chiefs, ‘hey were conducted through the ftreets of the capital, ac- 
companied by the lamentations and tears of the virtuous, or moderate 
part of the citizens ; and were lodged in the Baftile. A new parlia- 
ment, compoied of individuals more fubfervient, was fpeedily confti- 
tuted by the infurgents ; who proceeded to adminifter a folemn oath, 
in the name of the princes, cities, and ftates of France, binding them 
to maintain the union, and to purfue the vengeance of the late affaf- 
finations. To inflame the paffions of the people, a fpectacle calculated 
to awaken their pity, was likewife exhibited ; that of the duchefs of 
Guife, widow of the late duke, who, dreffed in the deepest mourning, 
and accompanied by a train of weeping friends or relatives, prefented 
at the bar of the parliament, a petition, praying for redrefs againtt 
the authors of her hufband’s death. 

‘ Thefe important changes preceded the arrival of the duke of 
Mayenne, who remained, during a confiderable time after his flight 
to Dijon, in a ftate of indecifion as to his future conduct. ‘The na- 
tural moderation of his temper, added to the difapprobation which 
he had felt, and expreffed, at his brother’s ambitious and criminal at- 
tempts, inclined him to liften to the amicable propofitions made him 
by Henry. But, the exhortations of his filler, the duchefs of Mont- 
penfier ; the invitation of the Parifians ; the fuccefsful revolt of the 
city of Orleans ; and the defencelefs inactivity in which the king re- 
mained, at the moment which was to decide upon his greatett in- 
terefts; thefe confiderations furmounted the relu€tance of Mayenne. 
Quitting Burgundy, he repaired, therefore, to Orleans ; was received 
into the city of Chartres, which declared for ** the League ;”’ and, 
after confirming the adherence of his partizans, he arrived in the 
metropolis, amidft the acclamations of the inhabitants, 

‘ His prefence diffufed univerfal joy, and was followed by events 
which gave the lait blow to the expiring influence or authority of the 
crown. The duke immediately conftituted a council of the Union, 
compofed of forty members, feleéied from among the clergy, nobi- 


lity, magiftrates, and citizens, for the dupreme adminiftration of all 
affairs; 
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affairs; the feparate jurifdi€tion of Paris being ftill velted in the 
council of fixteen. Obedience to them was enjoined on pain of death ; 
and from their hands, he foon afterwards reccived the inveltiture of 
his new office, denominated ‘* Lieutenant-general of the Royal State 
and Crown of France.’’ Its duration was limited to the convocation 
of the States General, at Paris, in the following month of July ; and 
the functions, annexed to it, were precifely thofe naturally and legiti- 
mately velted in the fovereign, whofe perfon he was defigned to re- 
prefent. The duke fwore, at the ceremony of his induction, to 
maintain inviolate the purity of the Catholic faith, the privileges of 
the nobility and clergy, and the laws of the kingdom. He like- 
wife promifed, in order to attach the people, a diminution of the 
taxes, and protection from all violence or oppreflion. ‘This public 
aét by which Henry was virtually depofed, aided by the inflammatory 
difcourfes of the Monks and preachers, carried the outrages of the 
Parifians to the laft extremity. ‘The populace, animated to a degree 
of frenzy, liftened with implicit credulity to all the abfurd and mon- 
ftrous fictions, invented to defame and traduce the king. In addition 
to the crimes of perfidy and affaflination, were added the accufations 
of magic, impiety, and every profanation. He was no longer known 
by any denomination except that of Henry of Valois ; and it was {o- 
lemnly propofed, after his depofition from the royal dignity, to im- 
prifon him during the remainder of his life in the convent of the 
Hiéronimites, in the wood of Vincennes, there to expiate his paft of- 
fences by penitence and prayer. 

‘ The powerful example of the metropolis, operated with incredi- 
ble force upon the other cities of the kingdom ; and the greater num- 
ber of them openly embraced the party of the duke of Mayenne. 
From the northern frontier of Picardy, to the gates of Marfeilles, and 
the fhore of the Mediterranean, fcarcely a place of any ftrength, or 
importance remained firm in its allegiance to the crown. Amiens, 
and Abbeville, which, as well from their magnitude, as from their 
pofition on the river Somme, were of the firft confequence, joined 
“the League.”’ Laon imitated their conduct; and Melun, the only 
town in the vicinity of Paris, which had refufed to fubmit, was lott 
for want of affiftance. Rouen, together with the whole of Upper 
Normandy, expelled the royal troops, and governors. ‘The contagion 
{pread with irrefiftible rapidity. Chalons, on the Marne, was the only 
city of Champagne, which adhered to Henry; and Burgundy was 
completely in the interefts of the Duke of Mayenne. Even the im- 
portant and commercial city of Lyons could not be retained in its 
duty, by the exertions of Ornano; and Provence exhibited fimilar 
proofs of difaffection. The inhabitants of Touloufe, after maflacring, 
with circumftances of uncommon ferocity, their firft magiftrates, re- 
nounced fubjection to the king,; and Narbonne followed the ex- 
ample. Inthe central and interior provinces, the defection was not 
lefs general. La Chatre, governor of Berri, induced the city of Bourges 
to revolt ; and Mans was loft, by the perfidy of Bois-Dauphin, one 
of the chiefs arrefted by Henry after the aifaflination of the duke of 
Guife, and whom he had afterwards imprudently releafed upon his 
parole. Clermont alone, of all the cities in Auvergne, refufed to 
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throw off its allegiance. But, the defection of the duke of Mer.: 
cur more deeply affected the king, as in addition to the govern- 
ment of Brittany, he ftood in the neare!t degree of connexion to the 
crown, by Henry’s marriage with his filter, Louifa of Vaudemont, 
Among fo many calamities, and amidit fo univerfal a revolt, Ma- 
tignon retained Bourdeaux in its obedience, though not without dif- 
ficulty. In Guienne, Languedoc, and Dauphine, from the numbers 
and predominance of the Hugonots, ‘* the League’’ had little power, 
and few adherents. The courfe of the Loire trom the gates of Ore - 
leans, to thofe of Nantes, and the paffages of that important river, 
were, likewife, principally occupied by the royalifts; and Henry was 
ftill nominally obeyed in Tours, Saumur, and Angers.’ 

From the fecond part of this volume, in which the author 
has very induftrioufly collected a multitude of facts refpecting 
the government, commerce, religion, literature, and manners 
of the age of Henry III. we had telected a confiderable extra@ 
relative to the ftate of the drama in thofe rough days: but, on 
revifing our materials, we find it neceflary to retrench. 

In the hiftory of Henry IV., in which the tranfaétions of his 
reign, both foreign and domeftic, are ftated at large, our hif- 
torian very properly echoes the praifes beftowed on this illuf. 
trious perfon by former hiftorians. 1n one eflential point, 
however, we cannot agree with the author :—the king’s abe 
juration of the reformed religion he pronounces to have been 
dictated by neceflity, replete with wifdom, and productive of 
happinefs to a great portion of mankind, by fhortening and 
finally extinguifhing the calamities of civil war :—We are un- 
able to confider it in any other light than as a pufillanimous de- 
fertion of religious principle, to anfwer the purpofes of civil 
policy. With this exception, the following may, on the whole, 
be allowed to be a juft, as it is certainly a well-written, 
character of Henry [V.: 


« The province of the hiftorian may be faid in fome meafure to 
ftop, with the narration of the circumftances attending the death of 
Henry the Fourth. His character ftands little in need of elucidation, 
and lefs of panegyric. Whether we confider him as the conqueror 
of France, or whether we contemplate him in the more amiable 
light of the legiflatoer and benefaétor of his people, he equally ex- 
cites our admiration. All the great qualities, which during many 
years of adverfity, were exhibited by the king of Navarre, acquired 
new luftre, and attained to full maturity, on the throne of France. 
It may be reafonably doubted, whether in any age of the world, a 
prince has appeared among men, who united in himfelf more fub- 
lime endowments of every kind. We mutt neceffarily regret, but 
we cannot deny, that they were obfcured by material faults and 
weakneffes. His licentious amours fubverted his private felicity, pro- 
duced public calamity, anc were equally contrary to decency, morality, 
and religioa, Nor was his paflion for play lefs violent, though its 
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effects, as confined to himfelf, were lefs injurious. We may fee in 
Sully, and in Baflompierre, how much the rage of gaming, encouraged 
by his example, pervaded the capital and the court. His defire of 
amafling treafures, though it did not origMhate in avarice, yet in- 
duced him to encourage his minifters, particularly Sully, in exadting 
from his fubjects contributions beyond their flrength. The infti- 
tution of the ** Paulette’? which was a tax on the vacancy, or re- 
fignation of all legal employments, excited general murmurs, and 
was productive of the moft fcandaious venality in the department of 
the law. 

‘ It excites aftonifhment to reflect, that in the fpace of only 
nine years, from the peace with Savoy to his death, he was able 
to extinguifh almoft all the domeitic and foreign incumbrances of the 
crown, which were immenfe; and to lay up in the Baltile above 
a million fterling. So large a fum in {pecie, could not have been 
taken out of the national circulation, without great injury to com- 
mercial tranfaétions. He was acculed, probably with reafon, of 
yielding from his facility, to importunity, the rewards which ought 
only to have been extended to merit, talents, and virtue. Like al! 

rinces who have been extricated by the efforis of a party, from a 
{tate of adverfity and depreflion, the imputation of ingratitude was 
laid to his charge. It was faid that he forgot, and negleéted his 
antient adherents, in order to enrich and elevate his enemies. But 
it muft be remembered, that he was compelled to purchaie the fub- 
miffion of the heads of the League; and we may doubt whether 
either his courage, his clemency, or his abjuration of the reformed 
religion would have extinguifhed that powerful faction, without the 
aid of money. ‘Thofe who feverely fcrutinized his ations, aflerted, 
that he winked and connived at ats of injuitice in the tribunals of 
law; where the judges found complete impunity, provided that in 
return, they manifefted a blind and implicit obedience to his edicts. 
There is, neverthelefs, at leaft as much malignity as truth, in the 
accufation. 

‘ If from his defects, we turn our eyes to his virtues, we fhall love 
and venerate his memory. His very name is almoft become pro- 
verbial, to exprefs the union of all that is elevated, amiable, and 
good in human nature. Such was his difdain of injuries, that it 
reached to heroifm. ‘The duke of Mayenne became his friend; and 
the young duke of Guile profeffed, and felt for him, the warmett 
degree of affectionate devotion. We know, that he expretsly or- 
dered Vitry to receive into the company of body guards, the foldier 
who had wounded him with a ball, at the combat of Aumale. 
Henry pointed him out to marfhal D’iftrces, as the man mounted 
guard at the door of his coach. In the fingle inftance of Biron, 
he remained inexorable ; but it ought not to be forgotten, that Biron 
was at once guilty and obdurate. Henry neither put him to death 
from perfonal refentment, nor from mere confiderations of ftate po- 
licy. The laft neceffity alone induced him to refufe pardon to a man, 
who afpired to independance ; and whofe projects were leveiled at the 
fucceffion in the houfe of Bourbon, as well as at the fafety of the mo- 
narchy of France itfelf. Nothing can more flrongly attelt the fa&, 
nor 
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nor prove the repugnance with which he abandoned Biron to the fword 
of the law, than his anfwer to the noblemen who fued for the forgive- 
nefs of thatcriminal. (See De Thou, vol. xiv. p. 70, 71.) 

« His affection towards the inferior clafles of his fubjects, and in par, 
ticular towards the peafants, whom he cherifhed and protected, as the 
moft neceffary, but the moft opprefled and injured defcription of his 
people ; drew upon him the benedictions of the age in which he lived, 
and endears him to polterity. He was neither ignorant, nor did he 
affe&t to be fo, that he merited univerfal elleem. The fentiment in- 
voluntarily burft from him on various occafions. Only a few hours 
before he was affaflinated, upon the morning of that day, as if by a 
fecret warning of his deftiny, he faid to the duke of Guife, and to 
Baflompierre; ‘* You do not know me now; but I fhall die one of 
thefe days; and when you have loft me, you will know my werth, 
and the difference between me and other men.”’ ‘ The kings, my 
predeceflors,’’ faid he on another occafion, addrefling himlelt to the 
deputies of the clergy, ‘* have given you fplendid words; but, I, 
with my grey jacket, will give you effects. Iam all grey without; 
but, all gold within.” 

‘ Educated in the field, and accuftomed to fatigue, he delighted 
little in purfuits of literature; but he was neither unacquainted with 
polite letters, nor deficient in extending a liberal protection to men 
of genius. Du Perron, Matthieu, Scaliger, Cafaubon, Sponde, and 
a number of other eminent writers, received penfions from the trea- 
fury, or were raifed by Henry to eminent honours and dignities. 
The love of glory, and the defire of honourable fame, as diftinct from, 
and as oppoted to that paflion which we commonly denominate am- 
bition, was the predominant feature of his character. Louis the 
Fourteenth was perpetually and fyftematically occupied during his 
long reign, in acts of wanton and unjult rapacity, in order to extend 
the frontiers of his dominions. Henry, on the contrary, propofed to 
hecome the arbiter of Europe, by his magnanimous moderation. We 
fee in the Memoirs of Sully, that he did not referve a foot of land 
to augment France, from the conqueits to be made by that vaft con- 
federacy, which he was en the point of putting into aétion, when 
aflailinated. Artois, and French Flanders were to have been diftri- 
buted in fiefs, to various individuals. Alface, and the county of Bur- 
gundy, were deftined for the Switzers. Roufillon and Cerdagne were 
left to Spain. All thefe provinces were gained by Richlieu, or by 
Louis the Fourteenth. It is true that he projected to acquire Lor- 
rain, and the duchy of Savoy ; but the former was in virtue of the 
marriage of the Dauphin to a princefs of Lorraine: the latter was 
only contingent, and in the event of Charles Emanuel remaining 
peaceable poflefior of the Milanefe. 

« If we would behold the portrait of Henry drawn by himfelf, we 
may fee it in one of his letters to the fame minifter, Sully. It cannot 
be perufed without emotions of pleafure. ‘* Whenever,’ writes he, 
*« the occafion fhall prefent itfelf for executing thofe glorious defigns, 
which you well know that I have long projeéied, you thall find that I 
will rather quit my miftrefles, hounds, gaming, buildings, banquets, 
and every other recreation, than let pafs the opportunity of acquiring 
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honor; the principal fources of which, after my duty to God, my 
wife, my children, my fervants, and my people, whom I love as my 
children, are, to attain the reputation of a prince tenacious of his 
faith and word ; and to perform aétions at the end of my days, which 
Shall! immortalize and crown them with glory and honor.’’ It is ne- 
verthelefs, an incontrovertible, though a melancholy fact, that he was 
neither known nor beloved during his life, as he deferved. ‘The in- 
timate acquaintance which his contemporaries had with his infirmities 
and defeéts ; together with the implacable animofity of the inveterate 
adherents of Spain and of the ** League,’’ traduced his character, and 
aggravated all his faults. But time, the teit of truth, has fully un- 
veiled him to mankind; and after the lapfe of near two centuries, 
potlerity has jultly afligned him one of the higheft places among thofe, 
whom Providence in its bounty fometimes raifes up, for the felicity 
and ornament of the human race.’ 


It feems fcarcely confiftent with the wifdom and humanity 
commonly afcribed to this prince, that the following paflage 
taken from Mr. W.’s hiltory of the age of Henry IV. fhould 


o 
be a true ftatement of the policy of France during his 
reign; 

‘ The police of Paris was exceedingly defective, during the whole 
period which we are reviewing. It is, neverthelefs, clear, that pre- 
cautions were adopted, and a regular affeflment made upon the inha- 
bitants, before 1609, for the purpofe of cleanfing and paving the 
ftreets. But no meafures of energy or efficacy were purfued, to 
render the city falubrious, to clear it of vagabonds and beggars, or 
even to fecure perfonal fafety. Robberies, murders, and affaffi- 
nations, were fo frequent, and committed with fuch impunity, that 
L’Etoile fays, in 1605, ** they could not have been perpetrated more 
openly in a foreft.”” The ‘* Pont neuf,’’ for many years during the 
time of its conftruction, was the fcene of nightly depredation and 
crimes. Jt was common for paflengers to be plundered, ftripped, 
and precipitated into the river. Ruflians, at noon day, frequently 
entered houfes, and extorted money, with the dagger in their hand. 
In the fingle month of January 1606, above twenty dead bodies were 
found in the itreets, having on them marks of recent violence; and 
in fome, the poniard ftill remaining plunged. The utmoft feverity 
of punifhment impofed no reftraint upon thefe enormities. In the 
hofpitals of the metropolis, the fick and difeafad appear to have been 
heaped together, without order or number, and to have perifhed 
from want of common care. Between the firlt day of January 1596, 
and the tenth of the enfuing month, four hundred and fixteen per- 
fons expired in the ** Hotel Dicu,’’ the largeft hofpital of Paris; the 
greater part, of hunger, and abfolute neceflity. In the following 
month of April, more than fix hundred died in the fame receptacle 
of mifery and difeafe. Even thofe patients who were difcharged, 
were frequently turned loofe upon the town, with the plague, or 
other infectious diftempers on them, which they communicated to 
their fellov-citizens, ‘Two hundred at once were thus difmiffed, ia 
Augut 1506, 
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« Neither greater wifdom nor humanity feem to have been mani- 
fefted, in the provifion made for fubfilting the poor, who were 
ufvally very numerous. In May 1595, they flocked in fuch multi- 
tudes to Paris, on account of the fcarcity and high price of grain, as 
to alarm the magiltrates, who aflembled repeatedly, to concert proper 
meatures for alleviating their neceflities. By the public regilters it 
was fhewn, that in fifteen davs, above fourteen thoufand ‘beggars 
had entered the capital. A confiderable rate or tax was levied for 
their maintenance, on the citizens; but they returned in fuch crowds, 
fome months afterwards, that they were at length ordered, by found 
of trumpet, to quit Paris without delay. The motive for this harfh 
decree, was the apprchenfion of their introducing and fpreading 
peftilential diftempers. We find in 1606, that the Irith vagabonds 
and beggars, who were very numerous, became {fo troublefome, as 
to give rife to a ftill more fevere meafure. They were all feized, 
put into boats on the Seine, guarded by archers, and tranfported to 
Rouen, there to be fhipped for their own country. L’Etoile fays, 
that they were far more expert in the profeffion of begging, than 
their companions, the French ; and highly renowned for taking 
away from families, the reproach of fterility. The troops of the 
city of Paris, compofed of citizens, formed a body of about fix 
thoufand infantry, independant of the archers, crofs-bowmen, and 
horfe, who were under the immediate direction of the municipal ma- 
giltrates,’ 

We fhould exceedingly regret that we are under the neceflity of 
not protracting our accountof this valuable production to a greater 
length, were we nct perfuaded that, in making farther extras 
from it, we fhould only be foreftalling the pleafure which our 
hiftorical readers will give themfelves from the perufal of the 
whole work. ‘Though the prefent hiftory is complete in itfelf, 
the author encourages his readers to expect three volumes more, 
containing the reigns and ages of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 





Art. II. 42 Anfwer to Mr. Paine’s Age of Reafon, being a Conti» 
nuation of Letters to the Philofophers and Politicians of France on 
the Subject of Religion, and of the Letters to a Philofephical Un- 
believer. By Jofeph Prieiliey, LL.D. F.R.S. With a Preface 
by Theophilus Lindfey, A.M. 8vo. pp. xxxvii. and 100. 
2s. 6d. Printed at Northumberland Town, America; reprinted 
for johnfon, London. 1795. 


NowING Dr. Prieftley’s virtuous zeal in behalf of revealed 
religion, we thought it almoft impoffible that the attack 
made on it in ** the Age of Reafon”’ could efcape his indignant 
animadverfion. No modern writer is more fit to cope with Mr. 
Paine, nor better qualified to expofe his theological ignorance, 
his mis-ftatements, his flippancy, and his loofe mode of argu- 


mentation. ObjeGions which the advocate for Deifm con- 
eeives with boldnefs, and advances in what may be termed (to 
employ 
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employ a vulgar phrafe) @ dafping Way, Dr. P. anfwers with 
that clearne{s of conception and plainnefs of language for 
which his writings are remarkable, According to his method 
in contraverfy, he has arranged different objectionable paf- 
fages in °° the Age of Reafon”’ under diftinét heads, and has 
then fubjoined his own ftrictures and remarks. In the conti- 
nuation of Letters to the French Philofophers, which treat on 
the beft method of communicating moral inftruction to man, 
on Hiftorical Evidence, and on the Evidence of a Future State, 
feveral obfervations are made on the prominent principles of 
Deifm which certainly merit attention, and which ferve as a 
refutation of feveral parts of Mr. Paine’s pamphlet: but, in the 
Letters to a Philofophical Unbeliever, which form alfo a continu- 
ation of a former work, and are ftyled Part [11*, the expatriated 
Theologian comes to clofe quarters with the Deift, fairly 
quoting and clearly refuting him. Much has been already 
faid on this fubjeét ; and, as we imagine that moft of our 
readers are tired of it, we will not follow Dr. P. in his argu- 
ments againft the fufficiency of the Light of Nature for the 
purpofe of moral inftruction; on the Nature of Revelation ; 
on the Object of Chriftianity ; on Myftery, Miracles, and 
Prophecy ; and in refutation of Mr. Paine’s ideas of the doc- 
trines and principles of Chriftianity. Thefe fubjects occupy 
feven letters, which thofe who take an intereft in the contra- 
verfy will perufe for themfelves, It may be fufficient for us to 
offer the following f{pecimen : 

‘ The following is a truly curious, and I believe a quite original 
argument of Mr. Paine’s on this fubject. ‘* It is,” fays he, p. 13, 
‘<a contradiction in terms and ideas, to call any thing a revelation, 
that comes to us at fecond hand, either verbally or in writing. Re- 
velation is neceflarily limited to the firft communication. After this it 
is only an account of fomething which that perfon fays was a revela- 
tion made to 4:m, and though he may find himfelf obliged to believe 
it, it cannot be incumbent on me to believe it in the fame manner, for 
it was not a revelation made to me, and 1 have only his word for it, 
that it was made to Aim.”? 

* On this principle, it is not incumbent on Mr. Paine to believe 
what any perfon may tell him, and he may give credit to nothing 
but what he fees himfelf, in which cafe his faith will be reduced toa 
very {mall compafs indeed. His pretence to @ contradiftion in terms 
1s a mere quibble. We do not fay, that the revelation made imme- 
diately to Mofes, or to Chrift, is ftri@ly {peaking a revelation to ws. 
But if we {ee fuflicient reafon to believe that the revelation was made 
to them, we are properly {peaking believers in revelation ; and if the 
revelation, whatever it be, relate to the whole human race, as well 
as to the perfon to whom it was immediately made, all mankind, Mr. 
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Paine himfelf included, will find themfelves under an equal obligation 
to refpect it.’ 

The preface, by which this pamphlet is ufhered to the notice 
of the public by the Doétor’s friend Mr. Lindfey, is too cu- 


rious and interefting to be pafled in filence. Mr. Lindfey, 


fearlefs of the obloquy and feverity with which Dr. Prieftley 
has been treated, fteps forwards to vindicate his fame; to re- 
cord the flattering marks of efteem which he here received from 
the wife and good; and to Jament that narrow policy and per- 
fecuting {pirit which made his native land uncomfortable to him, 
and forced him, at an advanced period of life, to encounter 
the billows of the Atlantic,—in order that he might obtain in 
the free States of America that calmnefs of mind which is ef- 
fential to enjoyment, and that tranquillity which is neceflary to 
philofophical purfuits. Future hiftorians, we are confident, 
will record the emigration of this diftinguifhed Philofopher as 
difhonourable to his country. Perfecution, in all its forms, 
gratifies the malignity of little minds, when their fears are 
alarmed, or their prejudices are attacked :—but fana pofteritas 
will always condemn tt, | | 

Rumours were induftrioufly circulated that Dr. P. was re. 
ceived with coldnefs by the Americans, and that his fituation 
among them was very uncomfortable. ‘The reverfe appears to 
be the fact. In a letter, with an extra&t of which this preface 
concludes, dated the latter end of February, from Northumber- 
Jand Town on a branch of the Sufquehanna, the place of his 
refidence, Dr. P. fays: 

«¢ You are concerned, as I apprehended you would be, at my fixing 
in this place, fo much out of the world as you a€tually take it to be. 
But had you been here, you would not, I think, have advifed me to 
do any other than I have done, diltant as it is from my original views.” 

« Then follows a large fatisfaftory detail of his reafons for declining 
the invitation to the Chemical Profefforfhip at Philadelphia, which 
was made to him in the handfomeft manner, and was not for fome 
time after, if it be now, filled up, with a hope that he might change 
his determination. . He then goes on: 

«© As to my ufefulnefs in other refpects, I really think it will evext- 
ually be greater in confequence of not immediately forcing myfelf into 
a more public fituation. My writings which are now much inquired 
after, and were not known or thought of before, will prepare the way 
for my preaching in Philadelphia, which I am determined upon, about 
two months the next winter. In the mean time I fhall havea {mall 
congregation here, all the more intelligent people in the place having 
agreed to join in building me a place of worfhip. We fhall firft build 
a fmaller place, which may afterwards ferve for a dwelling-houfe, or 
a library-room, which we talk of eftablifhing, and afterwards to ere& 
a place of fome elegance; the ground for which I have already fe- 


cured. ‘This town not only will be, but even is, a place of greater 
refort 
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refort than you may imagine. And if we eftablifh a College here, I 
do not think that I could any where be fixed to more advantage ; 
efpecially if it be confidered, that I have here the leifure for my 
urfuits that I could not have in a populous town, and the climate, 
&c. much fuperior to any thing near the coatt, in feveral important 
refpects.”’ 

Dr. Prieftley is likely to become an ufeful character in Ame- 
rica: religion, as well as fcience, will probably be benefited by 
his exertions ; and, as infidelity was there gaining ground, and 
‘¢ the Age of Reafon’’ had found many readers and admirers 
previoufly to his arrival among the citizens of the United States, 
it may be deemed a happy circumitance that a min of his im- 

ortance and fame in the republic of letters fhould come among 

them, to difplay the arguments for revealed religion, to inftruct 
them on this important fubjeét, and to counteract the labours 
of a popular Deiftical writer. 

The perfecuting and intolerant policy of paft ages ferved to 
people America ;—=that of the prefent age may contribute to 


enlighten it. Mo-v. 
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Art. III. Sermons on ufeful aad important Subjes, By the lat 
Rev. John Cofens, D.D. Miniter of Teddington. Svo. 2 Vols. 
pp. 392. and 365. 12s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 

Various are the methods to which preachers refort in their en- 

deavours tomend the world. Some, apprehending that nothing 
more can be neceflary to render men virtuous, than to convince 
them that it is their intereft to be fo, content themfelves with 
making a plain and fimple appeal to the underflanding, Others, 
regarding religion rather as a bufinefs of fentiment than of rea- 
fon, endeavour to win men over to her caufe, by cloathing her 
precepts with all-the graces of ftudied compofition; embellifh 
their difcourfes with ingenious allufons, apt fimiles, and fmart 
antithefes ; or even venture to relax the gravity of inftruction 
by occafional ftrokes of fatirical wit, or pleafant humour. While 

a third clafs, conceiving that the generality of mankind are go- 

verned more by the impulfes of paffion than by the diétates of 

reafon, chufe to addrefs themfelves immediately to the heart, 
in an animated ftrain of popular eloquence. 

The latter of thefe methods appears to have been followed 
by the author of this pofihumous publication, in the ordinary 
courfe of his preaching on praciical fubje&s. Many of his 
difcourfes are chiefly in the form of direct adJrefs ; ferioufly 
and pathetically warning men of the fatal confequences of per- 
fifting in their vices. “The prevailing immoralities of the age 
are reproved in terms of fuch warm indignation, that the 
preacher may very properly be faid to have obeyed the pro- 
phet’s injunction, Cry aloud, fpare not: he was in truth a 
Boanerges, a fon of thunder. — 
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In this kind of pulpit eloquence, Dr. Cofens excelled; as 
his readers will fee in his fermons againft drunkennefs, de. 
bauchery, flander, the immoderate love of pleafure; and on 
philanthropy, preparation for heaven, and (elf delufion. Some 
of the pratical difecurfes are of a more temperate caft, and 
contain excellent moral obfervations and reflections, exprefled 
in a plain didactic form: of this kind are the fermons on the 
forgivene(s of injuries, on Agur’s prayer, and on feveral por- 
tions of {cripture- hiftory. 

On fubje&ts of a lefs practical nature, however, thefe fer- 
mons are not equally entitled to approbation. Paffing by the 
objections which we might be inclined to make to many of 
the author’s ftatements of Chriftian doctrine, we muft remark 
that the manner, in which he inveighs againft infidels and he- 
rétics, is much more likely to provoke refentment, or to excite 
ridicule, than to produce conviction; and that, where argu. 
ment is introduced, it is commonly in a way too vague and 
illogical to promife much effect. We muft add that the author 
difcovers too much fondnefs for fanciful allegory. This ob- 
jeCtion lies forcibly againft the fermon on the text, ‘ Pray 
that your flight be not in the winter,” which is thus allego- 
rized: © Pray that your flight from this world be not in the 
/piritual winter, when the heart is cold to the interefts of virtue, 
frozen again{t the love of God, and barren of the fruits of 


‘rigbtcoufnefs.” The difcourfe, too, on the giorified bodies of 


the faints after the refurrection, abounds with fanciful conjee- 
tures. For example, it is faid of this body that ¢ it fhail be 
refined from every particle of corruption into an etherial and 
lucid fubftance, and like a lamp fhall tranf{mit the emanations 
ef an immortal foul, and dart a beam of glory through every 
pore.’ 

With refpect to the {tyle of thefe fermons, though it might 
not be difficult to detect accafional negligences, we readily al- 
low it the general praife of being vigorous, animated, and wel} 
fuited to popular difcourfes. 





Art. 1V. 4 Hiffory of all the real and threatened Invafions of Eng- 
‘ana, from the Landing of Jalius Czfar to the prefent Period. 
Giving a fuscinét Account of the feveral Parties that either excited 
er fupprefed the various Commotions. Concluding with a View 
of the prefent State of Affairs. To which is added an Appendix, 
containing a Mode of defending the Kingdoms, with an Kpitome 
of Military Horfemanfhip, and General Ta@ics, taken from Ed- 
monds, Marfhal Saxe, Lloyd, Pembroke, &c, &c. 8vo. pp. 
240. 45. Boards. Walker. 14794. 


Te give our readers an idea of the plan and purpost of this 


work, we fhall quote the intredu€tion: 
4 « At 
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¢ At a time when the kingdom Is agitated by dome/tic confpiracy, as 
well as foreign hoftility ; it furely becomes the duty of every loyal 
Briton, in whatever itation Providence may have placed him, to exert 
his utmoft endeavours to avert the threatened calamities, and to pre- 
ferve inviolate the ineftimable bleflisgs of our happy conftitution. 

¢ When republican doctrines have been diffeminated, and embraced 
with a degree of enthufiafm on the one fide, and unqualified fubmiffion 
to monarchical government held forth by fome on the other, it may 
not be amifs to fhew the errors of both partics, by a faithful difplay 
of hiftorical faéts; and by the examples of loyalty, patriotifm, and 
bravery, that will here be found to excite and cherifh thofe laudable 
fentiments. With this view, but more particularly to exhibit the 
certain ruin, that is the never failing confequence of a licentious and 
ungovernable fpirit, the prefent work has been undertaken; from 
a perufal of which it is prefumed, that every impartial reader will 
perceive how much the intereft and the happinefs of the governors, 
and the governed, depend on their mutual good will and attachment 
toeach other. We fhall alfo learn, that the reciprocal advantages 
refulting from hence muft not be held too lightly; or the lofs of 
them rifked by a too confident fecurity, or too great a remifinefs in 
not being, at all times, properly prepared to defend our king, to 
guard our liberties, and to protect our property, againft the contin- 
gent events cf inteftine commotion; the poflible treachery of our allies; 
or the envious affaults of avowed enemies.’ 


The work confifts of 16 chapters; the 1ft relating the 
Roman invafions ; the 2d, the Saxon invafions ; 3d, the Da- 
nifh invafions; 4th, Norwegian and Norman invafions ; 
sth, French, and Spanifh invafions, with a particular account 
of the Spanifh Armada; 6th, of the Navy, Militia, and of the 
Dutch invafion, in Charles Il’s reign; 7th, Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s invafion ; 8th, invafion of the Prince of Orange, and 
the eftablifhment of the Revolution ; gth, invafion of Ireland, 
by James, and an attempt at the invafion of England by 
Lewis X1V.; 1ozh, fecond attempt of Lewis XIV. to invade 
England; 1rith, third attempt 2t invafion by Lewis XIV.; 
12th, of the threatened invafion from Spain in 1715, from 
Sweden in 1717, from Spain in 1718, and of a confpiracy to 
promote an infurrection and invafion in 1722; 13th, projeted 
invafion in 1743, by France; 14th, rebellion in 1745, and 
the menaced invafions by France in 1755, 1756, 1758, 1759; 
Isth, preparations in 1779, and 1782, againft invafion; 
16th, prefent ftate of affairs, dtrifiures on the appofition to 
Voluntary fub{criptions, fufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus A& 
jultifiable on precedent, as well as expedience, 

The firft fifteen chapters we can recommend to our readers, 
as comprifing avery interefting part of the Englifh hiftory; and, 
asa {pecimen of the manner and f{entiments of the author, we 
fhall lay before them the concluding part of the eighth chapter; 

T 2 * Thus 
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© Thus was the invafion of the Prince of Orange eaiily achieved ‘. 
and thus ended the reign of a Prince, (James II.) whom, if we confider 
his perfonal character, rather than his public conduct, we may 
fafely pronounce /4i more unfortunate than criminal. He had many 
of thote qualities which form a good citizen; even fome of thofe, 
which, had they not been {wallowed up in bigotry and arbitrary prin- 
ciples, ferve to comp fe a good fovereign. fn domeitic lite his con- 
duft was irreproachable, and is entitled to our approbation : fevere, 
but open in his enmities; fteady in his councils, diligent in his 
{chemes ; brave in his enterpriies ; faithful, fincere, and honourable 
in his dealings with all men. Such was the character with which 
the Duke of York mounted the throne of England. In that high 
ftation, his frugality of the public money was remarkable ; his in- 
duftry exemplary ; his application to naval affairs fuccefsful ; his 
encouragement of trade judicious ; his jealoufy of national honour 
laudable. What then was wanting to make him an excellent mo- 
narch? That to which our amiable Sovereign is fo particularly de- 
voted, a peculiar regard and affection to the religion and conftitution 
of his country. Had James been poffeffed of this effential quality, 
aided by fo many virtues, he would have rendered his reign honour- 
able and happy. When it was wanting, every excellence, which he 

offeffed, became dangerous and pernicious to his kingdom, but 
which, in the end, produced the glorious revolution; a revolution 
condugted with fuch prudence, and formed of fuch pre-eminent 
materials, of that theory which was reatly practicable; that it fixed 
the conftitution of Great Britain on the moft folid bafis that had been 
ever yet known in the univerfe, for the true happinefs of man.’ 


In the 16th chapter, the author appears to be aétuated bya 
love for his country : but, when he {peaks of the prefent ftate of 
affairs, his readers will probably think that his zeal is more 
confpicuous than his diferetion and his difcrimination. He 
fays: ‘Ir we look into parliament, we perceive the utmott 
unanimity. Never was there fuch an uninfluenced and inde- 
pendent majority poflefled by any adminiftration ; all that was 
eftimable among the oppofition, in point of folid virtue, and 
true patriotiim, have fled with horror from their former affo- 
ciates, when their views were difcovered, and cordially given 
their fupport to the prefent mild, but firm, and fpirited men, 
that fo ably conduct the public affairs: nothing is left of an ep- 
pofition, but the grofs republican dregs of whiggifm. Such a 
motley, viflonary, group of irafcible and defperate politicians, 
never exifted fince the days of Cromwell: but as there are 
among them men of great talents, they cannot be too narrowly 
watched.’ 

The legality of voluntary fubfcription he fupports by fome 
great authorities, and accufes Mr. Fox of holding a different 
language on this fubject, whea in and when out of place; a 
eharge from which, we are afraid, few men who have aéted 4 
confpicucus part in public life are wholly exempt, This ma 
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alfo ftrenuoufly defends the fufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus 
A&: but we fhall pafs over his arguments, as that {ubject has 
been fufficiently agitated in the Houfe of Commons, 
From the extracts which we have made, the reader will fee 
the complexion of this volume, and the juvenile warmth of the 
writer’s unbounded admiration of the prefent miniftry and theic 
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Art. V. 4 Treatife on the Blood, Inflammation, and Gun-/bot Wounds. 
By the late John Hunter. ‘To which is prefixed a fhort Account 
of the Author’s Life, by his Brother-in-law, Everard Home. 
4to. pp. 642. a1. 11s. 6d. Boards. Nicol. 1794. 


T# memoirs of Mr. Hunter, prefixed to this volume, do 
not enter fo fully into the early tranfactions of his life as 
we could wifh. He arrives at the age of twenty in little more 
than two pages; and in thefe two pages fully as much is faid 
of his brothers and fifters as of himfelf. He was born in 1728, 
on a day now become for ever memorable, 14 July. He was 
put to a grammar-fchool, but neglected his ftudies, and fpent 
his time in country amufements. When 17 years old, be went 
from home to comfort his fifter, who had married a diffipated 
cabinet-maker of Glafgow, * and to ailift her hufband in ex- 
tricating himfelf from his difficulties.” ‘his information, we 
fuppofe, is fubftituted here in place of the common rumour 
that Mr. H. worked at a mechanical trade. Whether he did 
work for his brother-in-law, or not, we are not given to un- 
derftand: but he certainly feems by fome means to have acquired 
manual dexterity ; for, on his arrival in London in 1748, Dr. 
Hunter gave him an arm to diffect for the mufcies, and * found 
the performance fuch as greatly exceeded his expectation.’ 

In the years immediately following he improved in anatomy, 
attended the hofpital at Chelfea, and St. Bartholomew’s, and 
in 1756 was appointed houfe-furgeon of St. George’s. His 
brother admitted him into partnerihip in his Jectures, and he 
now entered on thofe inveftigations which led to the difpute with 
the Monros; relative to which, as alfo concerning feveral 
other contefts, the prefent biographer has not thought it ne- 
ceflary to engage in any difcuffion. 

‘ Many parts of the human body being fo complex, that their ftruc- 
ture could not be underttood, nor their ufes afcertained, Mr. Hunter 
was led to examine fimilar parts in other animals, in which the {truc- 
ture was more fimple, and more within the reach of inveftigation ; 
this carried him into a wide ficld, and laid the rounda.ion of his col- 
lection in comparative anatomy. 7 

‘In this new line of purfuit this a€tive inquirer began with the more 
common animals, and preferved fuch parts as appeared by their ana- 
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logy, or in fome other way, to elucidate the human ceconomy. It 
was not his intention to make diffections of particular animals, but 
to inititute an inquiry into the various organizations by which the func- 
tions of life art performed, that he thereby might acquire fome know. 
ledge of general principles. ‘This, I believe, had never been betore 
attempted, or certainly never had been carried far into execution. 

« So eagerly did Mr. Hunter attach himfelf to comparative ana- 
tomy, that he fought by every means in his power the opportunitics 
of profecuting it with advantage. He applied to the keeper of wild 
beaits in the ‘Tower for the bodies of thofe which died there, and he 
made fimilar applications to the men who fhewed wild beafts. He 
purchafed all rare animals which came in his way; and thefe, with 
fuch others as were prefented to him by his friends, he entrutted to 
the fhowmen to keep till they died, the better to encourage them to 
affift him in his labours. 

¢ His health was fo much impaired by exceffive attention to his pur- 
fuits, that in the year 1750 he was advifed to go abroad, having com- 
plaints in his breait which threatened to be confumptive. In O&ober 
of that year, Mr. Adair, infpe&tor general of hofpitals, appointed him 
a furgeon on the ftaff; and in the following {pring he went with the 
army to Bellifle, leaving Mr. Hewfon to aiffift his brother during his 
abfence.’ 


In 1763 he returned to England, began to teach on his own 
account, and refumed his phyfiological inquiries. His atten. 
tion to comparative anatomy made him fond of animals; he 
kept feveral different kinds of them in his houfe, and entered 
into fo much familiarity with them as fometimes to incur 
© confiderable rifk.’ Here is one of his adventures: we {hall 
hereafter have occafion to quote the relation of another. 


‘ Two leopards, which were kept chained in an out-houfe, had 
broken from their confinement, and got into the yard among fome 
dogs, which they immediately attacked ; the howling this produced, 
alarmed the whole neighbourhood; Mr, Hunter ran into the yard to 
fee what was the matter, and found one of them getting up the wall to 
make his efcape, the other furrounded by the dogs ;she immediately 
Jaid hold of them both, and carried them back to their den; but as 
foon as they were fecured, and he had time to reflect upon the rifk 
of his own fituation, he was fo much agitated that he was in danger 
of fainting.’— 

In 1767, © by an exertion in dancing, after the mulcles of the leg 
were fatigued, he broke his tendo achillis. ‘This accident, and the 
confinement in confequence of it, led him to pay attention to the fub- 
ject of broken tendons, and to make a feries of experiments to afcer- 
tain the mode of their union. He did not, according to the common 
practice, confine himfelf to his bed, but by comprefling the mufcles, 
and raifing the heel, he was enabled, with the knee being kept 
itraight, to walk abont the third day after receiving the accident, 
He divided the tendo achillis of feveral dogs, by introducing a 
couching needle through the fkin at fome diftance from it, and 
with the edge cut through the tendon; in this way the orifice in 
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the kin healed up, and made it fimilar to a broken tendon. The dogs 
were killed at different periods to fhow the progrefs of union, which 
was exactly fimilar to that of a fractured bone when there is no wound 


in the ‘kin.’ 

During the fucceeding years, he laboured and publifhed, but 
did not yet attain confiderable eminence in his profeflion ; and the 
expence of his colleCtion was fo great that he could not marry 


till fome years after his engagemert. 

‘ In the winter 1773, he formed a plan of giving a courfe of lec- 
tures on the theory and principles of furgery, with a view of laying 
before the public his own opinions upon that fubject. For two winters 
he read his lectures gratis to the pupils of S:, George’s Hofpital, and in 
1775, gave a courfe for money upon the fame terms as the other 
teachers in the different branches of medicine and furgery. 

¢ Giving le€tures was always particularly unpleafant to him ; fo 
that the defire of fubmitting his opinions to the world, and learning 
their general eftimation, were [was] {carcely fufficient to overcome his 
natural diflike to {peaking in public. He never gave the firtt leéture 
of his courfe without taking thirty drops of Jaudanum totake off the 
effects of his uneafinefs. He was fo diffident of him(felf that he trufted 
nothing to memory, and made me draw up a fhort abfract of each 
lecture, which he read on the following evening as a recapitulation, to 
connect the fubjeét in the minds of the itudents.’ 

In 1783, he removed to the houfe in Leicefter-fquare which 
he afterwards occupied. On this houfe he expended fo much 
money, for the fake of his collection, that he is faid to have 
‘ made the intereft of his family give way tohis private accom- 


modation.” 

In 1785, ‘ Mr. Hunter may be confidered as at the height of his 
chirurgical career; his mind and body were both in their full vigor. 
His hands were capable of performing whatever was fuggefted by 
his mind; and his judgment was matured by former experience. 
Some inftances of his extraordinary fkill may properly be mentioned. 

‘ He removed a tumour from the fide of the head and neck of a 
patient at St. George’s Hofpital, as large as the head to which it was 
attached; and by bringing the cut edges of the fkin together, the 
whole was nearly healed by the firft intention. 

‘ fe diffefted out a tumour on the neck, which one of the beft ope- 
rating furgeons in this country had declared, rather too ftrongly, that 
no one but a fool or a madman would attempt; and the patient gat 
perfectly well. 

‘ He difcovered a new mode of performing the operation for the 
popliteal aneurifm, by taking up the femoral artery on the anterior 
part of the thigh, without doing any thing to the tumor in the ham. 
The fafety and efficacy of this mode have been confirmed by many 
fubfequent trials ; and it muft be allowed to fland very high among 
the modern improvements in furgery *. 





** An account of this operation is publifhed in the Tranfa@tions of 
a Society for improving Medical and Chirurgical Knowledge.’ See 


M. Rev. for May laf, p. 39. 
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«I believe Mr. Hunter was one of the trft who taught, that Cutting 
out the part was the only mode of preventing the hydrophobia ; > and 
he extended the time in which that might be done with ev ery proba. 
bility of fuccefs, beyond the period generally believed. This dogtrine, 
in favour of cutting out the part, met with the ftrongeft confirmation 
by two melancholy cafes, in which, from che nature of the parts, and 
numbertefs fcratches on the fkin, it was impoflible to remove them. 
Though cauftic was applied to every part that had a vitible mark, 
and every other precaution that could be th ught of was ufed, the 
wounds 1 in both inftances proved fatal. 

If we confider Mr. Hunter at this period of his life, it will afford 
us a ftrong picture of the turn of his mind, of his defire to acquire 
knowledge, and his unremitting afliduity in profecuting whatever was 
the object of his attention. 

« He was engaged in a very extenfive private practice; he was fur. 
geon to St. George’s Hofpital ; he was giving a very long courfe of 
lectures in the winter; he was carrying on his inquiries in compa. 
rative anatomy ; had a fchool of practical human anatomy in his 
houfe ; and was always employed in fome experiments refpecting the 
animal ceconomy.’ 

In the following year, he had an attack of illnefs ; from 
which his health received fo fevere a fhock that he was never 
afterward entirely free from complaint, nor capable of his 
ufual bodily exertions. After his recovery, he was fubje& to 

affections of his heart, on every occafion which agitated his 
mind or required any fudden exertion of his body. “This mor- 
bid difpofition, which feems to bear confiderable affinity to fome 
cafes referred to the Angina Peéforis, is well known to have 
occafioned his fudden death October 16, 170 

His infirmities did not, however, extinguifh his zeal and en. 
deavours to improve the knowlege of the nature of organized 
bodies : to which, his fubfequent publications bear witnels. 


* Earl’s Court, (fays Mr. Home,) to Mr. Hunter was a retirement 
from the fatigues of his profetiion; but in no refpeét a retreat from 
his labours; there, on the contrary, they were carried on with lefs 
interruption, and with an unwearied perieverance. From the year 
1772 till his death, he made it his cuftom to fleep there during the 
autumn months, coming to town only during the hours of bufinefs in 
the forenoon, and returning to dinner. 

« {t was there he carried on his exp eriments on digeftion, on exfo- 
Hation, on thet tranfplaniing of teeth into the combs of cc cks, and all 
his other inveftigations on the animal ceconomy, as well in health as 
in difeafe. The common bee was not alone the fubjeét of his obfer- 
vation, but the wafp, hornet, and the lefs known kinds of bees were allo 
objects of his attention. It was there he made the feries of prepara- 
sions of the external and internal changes of the filk- worm; alfoa 
leries of the incubation of the egg, with a very valuable fet of draw- 
ines of the whole feries. The growth of vegetal les was allo a fa- 
yorite fubject of err and one op which he ~ always engaged I in 
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¢ In this retreat he had collected many kinds of animals and birds, 
and it was to him a favorite amufement in his walks to attend to their 
actions and their habits, and to make them familiar with him. The 
fiercer animals were thofe to which he was moit partial, and he had 
feveral of the bull kind from different parts of the world. Among 
thefe was a beautiful fmall bull he had’ received from the Queen, 
with which he ufed to wrefile in play, and entertain bimfelf with its 
exertions in its own defence. In one of theie coniefts the bull over- 

owered him, and got him down, and had not one of the fervants ace 
cidentally come by and frightened the animal away, this frolic would 
probably have coft him his life.’ 

To thefe extraéts we fhould willingly add the view of Mr. 
Hunter’s arrangement of his collection, (for which we return 
our acknowlegements to his biographer, ) or the account of his 
complaint, as given in his own words: —but noffra non capit pa- 
gella, each extending through a number of quarto pages, From 
the diflection, it is plain that the p: energy fymptoms depended on 
an organic affedtion of the heart. *¢ ‘I’he coronary arteries had 
their branches, which ramify through the fubfance of the heart, 
in the ftate of bony tubes.’ Hence is it not probable that the 
heart was imp erfectly fupplied by its arteries with that principle, 
on which itis clear, from the efiedis produced by tying up thefe 
veflels, the due action of the mufcles d epends ? The deficiency 
was felt when any unufual exertion took place; and that the 
heart itfelf was iJ] provided with fomething eflential to the 
healthy ftate of its fibres was manifeil, for ¢ it was paler and 
looler in its texture than the other niufcles of th ¢ body ” We 
cannot at all enter into Mr. Home’s ideas refpeciing the difeafe, 
‘ The ftcoppage of the pulfe (he fancies,) arofe from a f{pafm 


upon the heart ;’ and the excruciating pa'n, he thinks, was 
produced by the preilure of the ne:ves again{t the ofhified ar- 
tecics. © In the Jatt attack, (he adds,) the tpafin on the heart 


was either too violent in the degree of contraction, or too long 
continued to admit of relaxation.” Medical men will judge 
how far we are right in oppoling the idea of death induced in 
an ill-nourifhed organ by a fudden effort to that of fpafm. 
When our biographer rom to account for Mr, Hunter’s 
endurance of watchfulnefs and Jabour, accurate thinkers wil] 
perhaps be as little fatished with his pneumatology. *¢ Jt pro- 
bably arofe (he fays,) from the natural turn of his mind being 
fo much adapted to his ew occupations that they were in realit 

his amufement, and theretore did not fatigue.”, What Mr. Home 
means by a natural turn of mind, we fall leave him toexplain; 
and if he will be fo good as to prove that amu‘ements or agree- 
ab! le occupations, followed with un ibating ardour, do not fatigue, 

we fhall acknowlege ourtelves obliged to him ; and fo wi We our 
fair readers :“for, when a young lady is delired by an officious 
parent 
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parent not to dance any more,—‘* becaufe, my dear, you feem 
quite exhaufted,’’-—fhe will have her reply ready; ** Dear 
mamma, dancing is in reality my amujement, and therefore does 
not fatigue.” 

The delineation of Mr. Hunter’s character mentions his im- 
patience of temper, and his activity of body and mind. Ir 
concludes in the following terms: 


« To his own abilities alone was he indebted for the eminence which 
he acquired in his profeffion ; for although his medical education, his 
fituation as furgeon to St. George’s Hofpital, and above all, his bro- 
ther’s recommendation, entitled him to notice, yet the increafe of his 
private practice was at firit but flow. The natural independence of his 
mind, led him rather to indulge in his own purfuits than to cultivate 
the means of enlarging the {phere of his bufinefs ; but the proofs 
which he afterwards gave of his talents commanded the attention of 
the public, and procured him a very liberal income. 

‘ In the firft eleven years of his practice, from 1763 to 1774, his 
income never amounted to a thoufand pounds a year; in the year 
1778 it exceeded that fum ; for feveral years before his death it had 
increafed to five, and at that period was above fix thoufand pounds. 

‘ In private practice he was liberal, fcrupuloufly honeft in faying 
what was really his opinion of the cafe, and ready upon all occafions 
to acknowledge his ignorance whenever there was any thing which he 
did not underftand. 

‘ In converfation he fpoke too freely, and fometimes harfhly of his 
cotemporaries ; but if he did not do jultice to the:r undoubted merits, 
it arofe not from envy, but from his thorough conviction that furgery 
was as yet in its infancy, and he himfelf a novice in his own art; and 
his anxiety to have it carried to perfection, made him think meanly 
and ill of every one whofe exertions in that refpe&t did not equal his 
own, 

‘ Public-fpirited to an extreme, he valued money no farther than as 
it enabled him to profecute and extend his various, and nearly uni- 
verfal refearches ; and hurried on by the ambition of benefiting man- 
kind at large, he paid too little attention to his own and his family’s 
interefts, But imprudence almoft always goes hand in hand with 
genius ; if it deferves a harfher name, let it be remembered, that his 
immediate relatives alone, and not the public, have a right to com- 
plain ; for, viewed in a profeffional light, and as a man of {cience, his 
zeal for the improvement of furgery in particular, and for the advance 
ment of knowlege in general, to both of which he himielf materially 
contributed, entitles him at leaf to the gratitude, if not to the vene- 
ration of polterity.’ 

Should any perfon, qualified for biography, undertake Mr. 
Hunter’s life, he will find here tome particulars to his purpofe: 
but what Mr. Home has written fhews the outfide of the man 
incompletely varnifhed, and very little of his infide, which we 
with principally to fee. We cannot be certain whether it be 
from unavoidable want of information, or from want of faza- 
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city, that the formation of Mr. Hunter’s character is left in 
total obfcurity. 

{n our number for October 1794, p. 178, we gave (from 
Mr. Foot’s Life of Mr. Hunter,) a catalogue of Mr. H.’s writ- 
ings. He alfo left materials for a courfe of lectures on prac- 
tical furgery. They are in the hands of his prefent biographer, 
who advertifes us that, left * they fhould be entirely lott to the 
public, he means to avail himfelf of them, and is preparing his 
arrangements accordingly.” In a future number, we {hall give 
a fummary account of Mr. Hunter’s Treatife, te which Mr. 
Home’s biography is prefixed, 


‘ 
[To de continued. } B ea. 
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Art. VI. Topographical Remarks relating to the South-Weflern Parts 
of Hamp/bire. To which is added a Defcriptive Poem. By the 
Rev. Richard Warner, of Fawley, near Southampton. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 10s. Boards. Blamire. 1793. 


Ts topography of our own country is certainly of more 
importance to us than that of all other nations : we except 
not even the claffical regions of Greece and Rome. The dif- 
covery of a productive mine of copper or tin, in Anglefea or 
Cornwall, is, furely, of far greater moment to us than that of 
Virgil’s tomb, or of the true fite of Troy. Hence we have 
always paid particular attention to local defcriptions; and 
we are glad to obferve that men of letters and induftry, initead 
of meafuring pyramids in Egypt or ruins of Palmyra, have at 
length returned into the tract of honeft Camden, and are oc- 
cupied in more ufeful purfuits at home,.—Not that the labours 
of a Pococke, a Norden, a Chardin, a Niebuhr, and a Stuart 
are ufelefs. Far be it from us fo to think: but ftill we mutt 
be allowed to repeat that a good ftatiftical account of our own 
country may be of more confequence to us, than fimilar details 
of all the world befides. 

Topography is to geography what particular is to general 
hiftory; and both require to be treated nearly in the fame 
manner. I'he two great errors to be avoided are jejunenefs and 
prolixity ; and we are forry to remark that few topographers, or 
writers of particular hiftory, have fufficiently guerded againft 
thofe extremes. —T he reader of tafte is equally difgufted with 
dry uninterefling narrative, or with meretricious redundancy. 
The partial inhabitants of the places defcribed may with to fez 
them delineated by the hand of a Dutch painter: but the re(t of 
mankind will find little pleafure in fuch minute exhibitions. 

[f the author of the volumes before us has not fallen into the 
former of thefe extremes, he has certainly touched on the Jatter. 
We find too much extraneous matter and common place in his 
work ; 
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work; which in other refpeéts is entertaining and inftructive, 
Of this fault he feems himfelf to have been aware; for, in his 
dedication to Sir Harry Burrard, he fays ; 


‘ Youwil! p ere ive ] have not confined myfelf exrirely to localities j in 


the following work; but endeavoured by general obfer ations, and 
occ als sonal d diiquifi MS, Giluftratis e, at tne cles rien of the objects 
of my defeription) to reader it amuiing to readers unconneéted with 


the tract 1 have gone over, as well as to thole who are refident, or 
otherways interefted in tc. 

For our part, we frecly confefs that we fhould have gone over 
this tract with more pleature, if we had not been fo frequently 
Jed out of the direct road; a nd however good the general obfer- 
vations and occaftonal difquifitions may be, - we are ofien tempted 
to exclaim with Horace, 

- Qui variare cCupit rem prodiganter unamy, 
“© Delphi num fylvis appingit, pee aprum,”” 

There may, however, be many readers of a different tafte; 
and therefore we offer, with fubmiffion, our own opinion, and 
proceed toa bricf analyfis of the work. 

Mr. W.’s performance is divided into ten chapters, The 
firft contains the antient and modern hiftory of Lymington; 
which the author introduces by the following juft but trite ob. 
fervations : 

¢ Ancient traditions and early’ hiftory paint the original inhabitants 
of almof all nations in nearly the fame difgufting colours ; as fierce, 
ignorant, and folitary beings : little fupertor to the brute in cnvellea, 
and far beneath him in fore/ight and contrivance. 

Mutum et turpe pecus *, 

« Depending for his daily food on the doubtful Jabours of the chace 
or the precarious operation of fthing—-trufting for fhelter to habi- 
tations formed by nature, the recefles of the cavern, or branches of 
the tree—devouring his uncertain and hard- earned meal in fullen 
filence—fcorning every idea of fubordination or conformity to the 
will of others, but blindly following the capricious impulles of his 

own paffions—this feems to be the true but wretched picture of the 
hiuztan Jfavage, in his criginal ftate: 

«¢ Who roving mix’d 
With beafts of prey ; or for his acorn-meal 
Fought the fiercg tufky boar: a fhiv’ring wretch ! 
Aghait and comfostleis, when the bleak north, 
With winter charged, let the mix’d tempett fly, 
Hail, rain, and imow, and bitter breathing froit.”” 

« Man, however, did not long continue thusa folitary barbarian. Led 
by that appetite for fociety which phi iofophers contend is inherent in 
his nature; or impelled by a conicioufness of various wants he could net 
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fatisfy, and numberlefs inconveniences he could not remove, while un- 
afitted and alone ; he foon perceived the neceflity of quitting the li- 
centious independence of folitude, and of herding among his fellow 
creatures. 

« There being but few preliminaries to fettle, the bond of focial 
union was quickly formed—Man was content to relinquifh a part of 
his natural liberty, and to receive the comforts and benefits of fociety 
in return. The effects of this compact became {peedily vifible. The 
brutifh manners and felfith fentiments of favage folitude were fhaken 
off, ard renounced — Laws to reftrain violence and oppreflion were 
eltablifhed; governors appointed ; and towns erected tor the aflo- 
ciated body *.’ 

Mr. W. thinks it probable that Lymington, or a town on 
the fame fite, exifted in the time of Cwfar: but the firft re- 
corded account that he can find Is in Doomfday book, where it 
is called Lentune: (but which, probably, denoted the whole 
manor of Lymington;) given by William the Conqueror to 
Roger de Yvery, one of his Norman barons. Rufus annexed 
it to the royal demefoe. Henry II. granted it to Richard de 
mapas , or Redvers ; in whofe family it continued to the end 
of the 13th century; when, together with the lordfhip of the 
Ife of Wi i: ght, it was fold to Edward II. for 6000 marks, Ie 
was foon afterward relt: oes to the Redvers family, in whofe 
poflefion it rem rained unul the year 153%, when it was again 
annexed to the crown by Henry VII. 

Little of the local hiftory of Ly nington is to be found in 
record. It ts faid to have been thrice piundered by the French ; 
and it was invaded a — time, but faved from pillage by the 
nowy sofawoman. The ttory is thus related : 


A.party of thefe marauders had landed ona fimilar {cheme of de- 
pe : but the + he ider of it being r CXtre mely hun ry » determine d 
to fatiate his appetite before he completed the purpofe of his vifit. 
Tae tutelary genius of the place directed him to the habitation of a 
madam Dore, a perfon of fome confequence, who at that inflant Was 
feated at a pleatitul table. —The abrupt entrance of the foreign vifitor, 
difcovered to her ina moment the danger which threat ned the town 
and its inhabitants.—There was no time for deliberation. ni in- 
tuitive quicknefs of thought, aud an uncommon degree of fortitude, 
pointed out to her, immediately, the proper line of behaviour. She 
received the Frencliiman, and his boiiterous retinue, with the greatett 
affability ; produced all the delicacies of her houfe; and enlivened 
the repaft, with many fprightly remarks, and the mott unrettrained 

pleafantry, The commander, who poiieifed, I prefume, a large fhare 
of national gallantry, was {o fafcinated by the winning manners, and 
profufe bounty of this generous hoftefs ; that he facrificed his interett 
to his gratitude, and left the town without perpetrating the leait act 


of sheois V2 tation, or exaétion.’ 
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Its principal, or rather only, manufacture is falt ; for which 
it was formerly much celebrated ; though of late it has been 
gradually declining. 

Chap. 2d contains an account of the Roman camp at Buck. 
Jand, of the tumuli on Sway-common, and of Boldre and 
Brockenburft. 

The camp is about three quarters of a mile to the north of 
Lymington, and is now called Caftle-field, or Buckland. 
rings. Its dimenfions are as follow: The length, from eaft to 
weft, 209 yards; the breadth, towards the weft, 125 yards, 
and towards the eaft, 135. ‘The whole camp, in its Original 
ftate, might cover about 20 acres of ground. Mr. Warner is 
inclined to think it a work of Vefpafian, intended for the pro- 
teGlion of fuch Roman fhips as might have accompanied him in 
his expedition. 

At the diftance of two miles from this camp, are the tumuli 
of Sway-eommon. Here we have a hiftory of the various 
modes of burying: after which Mr. W. attempts to afcertain, 
by certain indices, what burrows in Britain are Druidical, 
Roman, Saxon, or Danifh :—thofe of Sway-common are, he 
thinks, partly Britifh and partly Saxon. Next follows a de- 
fcription of the village of Boldre, Soldre Church, &c. The 
chapter concludes with a compliment to the memory of the 
philanthropic Howard, who lived fome years in this neighbour- 

hood. 

The third chapter confifts of anecdotes of hunting, inter- 
larded with numerous quotations from the writings of Offian, 
from Chevy-chafe, and other pieces defcriptive of cynogetics. 

¢ One of the molt curious performances (iays Mr.W.) extant on the 
fadje& of bunting, is a M8. written in the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury, in Norman French, by William Twici, grand huntfman to Ed- 
ward the fecond. An antient tranilation of it into Englifh occurs 
among the Cottonian MSS. I give the following extract from it : 

«It begins thus, for it is a motley compofition, partly verfe, partly 
proie : 
«« Alle fuch dyfport as voydeth (prevents) ydilneffe 
It fytteth (/uits) every gentilman to knowe, 
For myrthe anexed is to gentilneffe ; 
Wherefore among alle other, as I trowe, 
To know the vm of hunting, and to blowe, 
As this book thall witneffe, is ove (of ) the befte, 
For itis holfium, pleafaunt, and honeit.’’ 
‘ It then enumerates and defcribes the d'fferent beafts that were 
objects of the chace in England; and proceeds in the manner of a di- 


alogue, to inform the huntfman how he ought to blow his horn, at 
the different points of the hunt.’ 
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The reader who is attached to hunting will perufe the reft 
of this chapter with pleafure. 

In chap. 4th, the author gives us the hiftory of New Foreft. 
He is of opinion, with Voltaire and Warton, that the monkifh 
accounts of its formation are greatly exaggerated. We be- 
lieve that they are; and we are not much difinclined to fall in 
with Mr. W.’s conclufions: namely, 

« sft, That, in times previous to the reign of William, the trac of 
country, now denominated New Foreft, was a ftertle and woody dif- 
rriét, with a few fpots, here and there, of the rude tillage of that 
age.-2dly, That William fixed on this corner of Hampthire as a 
fot proper for hunting, and converted, accordingly, a large portion 
of it into a foreft.—3dly, That the afforeftation was made without 
much injury to the fubject, or offence to religion,’ 

Our author, however, allows that it was a defpotic act: but, 
in thofe days, what king was not a defpot? 

Overcharged as the crime of William in making his great 
foreft may have been, by his irritated enemies the monks, yet 
his injuftice and cruelty in forming his foreft-laws admit of no 
apology nor extenuation. 

‘It is when beheld in this chara&ter, that he appears the fan- 
guinary and vindictive tyrant; opprefling his people, perverting 
julice, and trampling upon the moit facred rights of man. The in- 
ftitutions which he framed for the correction of offenders in hunting, 
breathe a fpirit of refined cruelty, only to be equalled by the feverity 
with which they were enforced, Confifcation of goods, lofs of li- 
berty, and mutilation of perfon, form the fearful lift of punifhments, 
which awaited thofe who had dared to infringe on the fports of roy- 
alty. Well might an early author, when adverting to this fanguinary 
code, exclaim—** Dreadful are the ciftreffes of that land, whofe mo- 
narch is the careful preferver of noxious animals; and the unmerciful 
defiroyer of his own fubjects *.” 


Chap. 5 and 6 contain a defcription of Lymington-river, 
Walhampton, Doyly-park, Baddefley, Sowley, Park-farm, the 
Grange, Beaulieu, &c. In the account of Baddefley, ence 
the relidence of a party of knights templars, the author gives a 
fhort hiftory of that order: and, in his account of Beaulieu- 
Abbey, he includes a brief defcription of Netley-Abbey, an 
afhliation of Beaulieu. 

The fecond volume opens with a defcription of the Ifle of 
Wight, fo often and amply defcribed by preceding writers. This 
part of the work takes up the feventh chapter. Chapters eight, 
nine, and ten, (the laft) are affignedto Chriftchurch, F'wineham; 
in the defcription and hiftory of which Nr. W. mixes much exe 
traneous matter, as ulual, and {wells his account to 160 pages, 

* ® Matthew Paris, p. £2.’ 
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Thefe fections are fucceeded by an elegiac poem of 48 ftan- 
zas, called Hengifibury-head. Ine lines are, in general, hara 
monious, and the diction is fufhciently pure: but there is 
fometimes a deviation from fimplicity, nor at all uncommon 
among our moderna verfifiers, again{t which we have more than 
ence entered our ferious protelt.— We give as an example the 


fifth ftanza: 
« But chiefly Hengi/? /* to thy awful brow 
In the rapt mood, fhall my due fee: afpire ; 
What time the purple eait begins to glow, 
And bids the Ebon Car of Night retire—’ 
If the fecond line of this itanza be inte!ligible, (which to us it 
is not,) it certainly wants perfprcuity. 
Although Mr. W. be not a firft-rate poet, he is un doubtedly 
a firft-rate liege loyalift, a great enemy to French Jacobins, 
and a warm admirer of Mr. Pitt and his adminiftration. 
¢ Like thee undaunted, lo! the Sratresmawn ftands 
Whole Patriot Councils blefs Britannia’s thore, 
Nor heeds the YELL of Oppofition’s bards ; 
Envy’s dark {cowl ; or Fattion’s ceafelefs Roar : 
« But tteadily purfues his glorious aim, 
(Ditintereited, ardent, and fincere,) 
His Country’s Goon, his Country’s HONEST: FAME, 
Nor urged by paflion, nor deterred by fear. 
* Yet think not, PIT I’, who thus in youthful prime, 
Sheweft the ripe Wifdom of the filvered fage, 
The Mufe can ween thou need’ it her ruftic rhyme, 
To hand thy glory to each future age: 
¢ She reads, that Virtue’s felf thy brow will twine 
With well.earn’d chaplets of immortal bays, 
Which, brilliant as thy patriot deeds, fhall fhine, 
When Time has fwallowed e’en the poet’s lays—’ 


After the poem is an appendix of feventy pages, confifting 
chiefly of original documents ; fuch as charters, grants, and 
papal bulls ; principally copied from the cartalary of Beaulieu- 
Abbey, and the Minafticum Anglicanum. 

No. 28, is a curious letter written by the Earl of Clarendon 
to the minifter of Chrift-church ; by which we fee that crown- 
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$ © uwgrer. or HENGIsTBURY ese, known alfo by the 
name of Chr:/- Church Head jis a promontory, or head-land, which forms 
the weftern fide of the harbour of Chrift-church. It may have re- 
ceived its appellation, from fome traditional ftory, now no longer re- 
membered, of the famous leader of that name: or from a fancied 
refemblance it bears to a 4oz/e, which the word Hengitt alfo figmifies ; 
a conceit, Mr. Grofe obferves, not uncommon in the neighbouring 
counties, of which the Brant in Dorfeithire, and the white horfe in 
Wiltthire, are inftances 
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influence, in getting proper reprefentatives returned to par- 
jament, and making ute of the clergy for that purpofe, is not 


a new thing. 


Engravings, it feems, were intended to accompany this 
work: but they were confumed, together with the plates, in a 
Ere on the 28th of April 1793, at the houfe of the copper-plate 
orinter Mr. Pufhee, Tottenham ftreet. 

N.B. This article has been accidentally and unavoidably 


L@e 7 
delayed, beyond the time ufually allowed for the appearance of 
new publications in the Monthly Review. Gea..s. 
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Axt. VII. The Elements ana Pra&ice of Rigging and Seamanfbip, 
iliuttrated with Engravings. q4to. 2 Vols. 4. 4s. Boards. 
Stecl, Fower-hill. 1794. 


o a nation like Great Britain; at once commercial] and 

warlike, the profperity and interefts of which are fo 
connected with the arts of navigation and naval tactics, few 
ftudies are of more real importance, or are more properly the 
objets of public encouragement, than the fubject of the work | 
which we are now to examine. The volumes contain a me- 
thodical arrangement and defcription of the various branches 
of feamanthip, the method of keeping a fhip’s reckoning ex- 
cepted ; which being a fcience generally taught by itfelf, and 
of which the acquirement is but in a {mall degree dependant on 
other nautical knowlege, tac omiffion is of lefs confequence, 
and does not affect the principal purpofe of the work, which is 
to explain the method of rigging, and the management ot 
veflels. 

In the preface, the publifher calls himfelf the fofer parent of 
this work, and acknowleyes his obligations to diftinguifhed cha- 
raclers ia the Britiih navy, and to * Jiberal naval artilts,’ for 
communications and affiftance: but, on naval tactics, he pro- 
felles to have principally followed French authors :—whence it 
may naturally be inquired whether the French are better verfed 
in naval tactics than the Britifh, among whom he obferves ¢ the 
naval arts are indigenous.” ‘To this queftion, we would 
anfwer, without hefitation, that we by no means believe our 
tivals to be poflzfied of fuch fuperiority : but in this inftanee, 
at leaft, they muit be allowed the merit of having been more 
communicative than ourlelves, and confequently of having 
contributed more to the general knowlege of this branch ot 
feamanfhip. 

As naval tactics occupy a confiderable portion of thefe vo- 
lumes, they might with propriety bave been noticed in the 
utle- page, 

Rev. JULY, 1795. L The 
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The fubje& firft treated is the practice of maft-making ; 
which is very fully defcribed, and in which is included bow. 
fprits and yards ; with an alphabetical lift and explanation of 
the technical terms relative tothem. At theend of this feCtion, 
is a table of the dimenfions of mafts and yards in fhips of 
all rates in the royal navy, and likewile in the different kinds 
of veflels employed in the merchant fervice. 

After mafts, follows the defcription of the method of making 
ropes, anchors, fails, and blocks ; to each of which is prefixed 
an explanation of the technical terms ufed in that art, alpha- 
betically arranged. 

Thefe arts, each of them being a diftin@ occupation, prac. 
tifed by thofe who make it their fole employment, are not often 
among the fludies of the practical feaman; who, in general, is 
fatisfied with the flight acquaintance that he makes with them 
while in purfuit of knowlege which is more eflential to qualify 
him for the duties of his profeffion. Many cafes, neverthelefs, 
occur, in which the want of information in thefe branches 
would be a misfortune ; and a work, which may occafionally 
be confulted for inftruction on thefe points, is a very confi- 
derable convenience to thofe who may not think it neceflary to 
ftudy them. It muft, however, be obferved that a defcription 
and explanation of the conftruction of pumps would have been 
of more ufe; and it might have been introduced in a work of 
this kind, with as much propriety as the art of making blocks 
er anchors. 

Nearly al] the remaining part of the firft volume relates to 
rigging. In this divifion, we have no lefs than three alphabeti- 
cal lifts; one, to explain the terms ufed in rigging ; a fecond, 
to explain the methods of knotting, fplicing, ferving, &c. ; 
and the third, under the denomination of neceflary ropes and 
various operations incidental torigging. In thefe, as likewife 
in the former lifts, we find many of the explanations copied 
from our countryman, Falconer. In the felection of the terms 
for explanation, fome negligence appears; for there can be 
little cccafion, in a defcription of maft- making, to introduce in 
the lift fuch explanations as * bow, the rounding of a fhip’s fide 
forward,’ and * braz/, a rope ufed to haul up the fail.’ 

After a defcription of fitting and preparing the rigging, ac- 
cording to the method practifed in the rigging-houfes, and of 
the mode of rigging a fhip, we find four plates, well contrived 
to fhew diftinétly, 1{t, the ftanding rigging ; 2d, the running 
rigging; 3d, the fore and aft fails; and, 4th, the fquare fails, 
of a 20 gun fhip. “Thefe defigns are taken from Lefcallier’s 
Traité dv Gréement, but are improved in the execution. The fe- 
cond plate would have appeared with more advantage, if the 
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top- gallant braces had been fingle ; which, we believe, is the | 
modern practice in rigging {mall fhips. 

At the end of the firft volume is a fet of plates, moftly 
taken from Lefcallier, reprefenting many of the different kinds 
of foreign veflels ; with a fhort defcription of each. 

The fecond volume contains the theory and the practice of 
working fhips; a treatife on naval tactics; a chapter of 
mifcellaneous articles; and tables of the dimenfions of ftand- 
ing and running rigging. 

Previoufly to entering on the theory of working fhips, an ex- 
planation of fome of the terms ufed in feamanfhip is inferted. 
Here again we find moft of the articles taken almoft literally from 
Falconer’s Dictionary. We by no means difapprove the writer’s 
confulting that authority; for, in refpect to naval matters, we 
believe, there is none better in apy Janguage: but we cannot 
forbear exprefling our furprife that the publifher, who, in his 
preface, fo readily acknowleges his obligations to French au- 
thors, fhould have omitted to mention an Englifh work from 
which he has derived fuch confiderable afiftance. Several of 
the explanations are injudicioufly fhortened ; as, for exampie, 
the term about is explained § the fituation of a fhip as foon as 
fhe has tacked or changed her courfe.” In l’alconer, it is ex- 
plained, the fituation of a fhip immediately alter fhe has 
tacked or changed her courfe by going about.” Other inftances 
occur of explanations being fhortened and fometimes altered 
for the worfe; as, by the bead; ffrcam the bucy; to bit the 
cable; and, where the explanation might be improved, the op- 
portunity is negieAed,—as in weer and haul. 

We now proceed to the theory of working fhips; which 
is defcribed to be * the demonfiration of the effeéts of every fail, 
and of the rudder, feparately or all together confidered, both with 
refpect to the points where thefe are placed in the fhip, and 
with refpeét to the difpofitions which are given them in the 
changes of evolutions, or which arife from their furfaces being 
more or lefs obliquely prefented to the courfe of the water or of 
the wind.’ 

The velocity or ftrength, with which the wind approaches 
a furface plated in an oblique dire&tion, is lefs than when the 
furface is perpendicular to the current fo as to receive its dire&t 
force; and this diminution of ftrength is in the proportion as 
the fine of the angle of incidence is diminifhed. Again, a fur- 
face which is prefented obliquely to the courfe of the wind is 
actuated by a lefs quantity, than if it were placed perpendicu- 
larly. =Thefe two diminutions, of force and of quantity, fol- 
low the fame proportion ; whence it is inferred that the im- 
pulfe of the wind on a fail varies in different degrees of obli- 
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quity, in the fame proportion as the fquares of the fines of the 
augles of incidence. 

W hen the fail is placed pe ‘rpendicularly to the direction of 
the keel, the {hip is impelicd in that direction by the whole of 
the force which the fail receives fiom the wind. When the fail 
is placed obliqucly with refpect to the keel, ouly a part of the 
force with which the wind acts onit is cousmunicated to ade 
vance the flip in the direction of the keel; which part is in 


proportion to the wh: le, as the line of the angle with the keel 


is to the fine of go°. ‘ 
On thefe principles, and on the authority of Monf. Bouguer, 


it is endeavoured to afceriain the moft advantageous angie of 
the fails with the keel and with the wind, in order to obtain the 
greaiclt rate of failing on an oblique courte. 

Were theory ts perfect, practice necellarily coincides. In 
a table which is given (p. 258) ‘of the fituation of the fails to 
run with the grcate(t velocity,’ copied from Monf, Bouguer, 
it is immediately evident that the angle of the fails with the 
keel is more acute, or, in the feaman’s language,: that the 
{ails are trimmed much fharper, than experiment will war- 
rant. The truth is, there are fo many different circumftances 
which affect the rate of failing, that it is fearcely poffible 
that (ome of them (hould not efeape the attention of the theoritt: 
neither does it feem practicable to afcertain all the various ef- 
feéts of the known caufes, with fuMcient accuracy to conititute 
a rule for practice, without much aid from experiment. W 
fliall] here mention fome of the circumitances which we think 
ihould have been noticed. 

In the firlt place, the fails have been confidered as plane 
mnie y receiving the wind in every part with the fame de- 
Bree of obliquity, and with equal impullfe. 

A fail on which the wind acts becomes a concave fuperficies, 
and, when pleced obliquely, (as in a fhip failing with a fide 
wind,) from the part which fir(t receives the wind to the op- 
polite or leeward lide, is on more and more oppoled to 
its direciion. “The wind, likewife, when int errupted in 1s 
Couric by the intervention of an incloned furface, is forced into 
anew direction; and, where the angle of incidence is {mall, 
without much diminution of force. Phe impulfe, then, of the 
wind which itrikes the feet or weather part of the fail, where 
the furface is leait oppofed to its direction, being favoured by 
the concavity of the fail, becomes continuous ; {weeping, as it 
were, slog the reft of the fail, and co- operating with the im- 
pulfe com muaicated by the direct approach of the wind. Thus 
the fail, from its concavity, is itrickon by the wind in diftereat 
parts, with very dificrent degrees boch of obliquity and of forces 
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its leeward part receiving much the greater proportion of im - 
pulfe, both from the original and from the fecondary direction 
of the wind. 

The fails, by being braced fharper than is neccilary to keep 
them fteadily filled by the wind, increafe the preflure of the 
leeward fide of the fhip againft the water, which mutt confi 
derably retard her progrefs. 

The heeling of the fhip is another circumftance worthy of 
attention. The more a fhip heels, the more irregular the part 
of the hull which is in the water is rendered; the water line 
becoming more bragule: on the leeward fide and leis fo on the 
weather fide: the eifeét of which, particularly in good-failing 
fhips, is to incline her to fly up to the wind,—ard to counteract 
this a ftrong weather helm, or a diminution of after fail, will 
be required; either of which is an impediment. 

The general and moft approved practice, among our own 
feamen, in nearly all cafes, is to keep the yards, to which the 
fails are attached, as nearly at right angles to the keel as the 
wind will admit, without endangering the fails fhaking. ‘This 
may be contrary to the French practice; and it is frequently 
aflerted that their fhips are the fafleit failors: but it is to be 
obferved that, when they have the advantage of failing, it is 
not from fuperior management in trimming the fails ; for their 
fhips uniformly fail better when in our polleffion, than while 
under their own management. 

In the defcription of the difference between the apparent di- 
re€tion of the wind, and its real direClion, occationed by a thip 
advancing in her courfe, we meet with the following paragraph, 
the meaning of which we are at a lofs to comprehend : (p. 255) 
‘but happen how it will, in oblique courfes this is however 
certain, that the fails are always ftruck by the abfolute direc- 
tion of the wind; becaufe, their pofition being once fixed by 
the braces and bowlines, it can no more change, but continue 
as fteady as the real direction of the wind.’ 

A fhip, advancing in an oblique courle, muft experience a 
wind compounded of two currents of air; that of the real di- 
rection of the wind, and that occafioned by her own advancing. 
That the pofition of the fails is fixed while the fhip advances is 
true, relatively to the fhip, and no farther. Their real ftate is 
that of advancing; and, by advancing, they elude the direct 
effort of the wind. Ifa fhip, where the wind blows direély 
from the north, fails eaft, at a rate equal te one-fifth of the ve- 
locity of the wind, the wind which ¢he intercepts is that part 
of its current which is in the direction from her of N, by KE. ; 
and which, if the fhip did not advance at tat rate, would pafs 
@-head of her. It is sather fingular that, in the next page, (256) 
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notwithftanding the paragraph juft quoted, we find a theorem 
from M. Bouguer, demonftrating that the fails of a thip are 
ftricken with the apparent or relative velocity of the wind, and 
by its apparent direction. 
The two following chapters (IV. and V.) defcribe the effe& 
of the different fails before, and of thofe abaft, the center of 
gravity of a fhip. Among the former are reckoned the ftay~ 
fails between the fore and main matts. In thefe fections, and 
jn that part of the next chapter which treats ¢ of the equilibrium 
neceflary to be kept in practice, between the fails before and 
abaft the center of gravity,’ there is ule‘ul information. The 
defcription given of the rudder, and of its effects, is entirely 
derived from the article HELM in Falconer’s DiCtionary, and 
confequently contains nothing new: but not the fmalleft notice 
is taken, in this article, of the original from which it is copied, 
Some little pains have been beftowed to vary the diction. ‘That 
the reader may the better be able to judge, we fhall infert two 
or three lines from each. * Amongft the feveral angles that 
the rudder makes with the keel, there is always one pofition 
more favourable than any of the others, as it more readily pro- 
duces the defired effect of turning the fhip, in order to change 
her courfe.” Falc. Di&. Edit. 1789. In the book before us, 
the paragraph runs, * Amongft all the obliguities which may be 
given to the rudder, there is one fituation which is more favourable 
than any of the others, to make it produce with more rapidity the 
effce? of turning the fhip, in order to change her courfe.’? ‘Vhey 
proceed, as it were, arm in arm. ** To alcertain this,” * Zo be 
convinced of this,’ ** it muft be confidered that,” * we have only 
to conjtecr that,’ ** if the obliquity,” &c. © if the cbtufe angle,’ 
&c. We with that the exact words of Falconer had been 
ufed and acknowleged, to obviate the fulpicion of an intention 
to difguile; which the omiffion and the alteration of words, 
unattended with any apparent convenience or amendinent, mutt 
naturally create. 
The next chapter is on the height moft proper for the mafts ; 
which, it is obferved, *¢ ilill remains a problem to be folved.’ 
The principles contained in the works of M. Bouguer are re- 
commended, in preference to the prefent practice of ‘ raifing the 
mafis a great deal more than they were formerly, although they 
were already much too high.’ This opinion is fupported by 
MM. Bourdé, of whofe works the prefent chapter is an extract. 
*« Fxperience,” fays he, ** confirmed by repeated obfervations, 
has convinced me of this truth; viz. that, as foon as a fhip 
inclines, her velocity diminifhes in proportion as her inclination 
iricreafes.”” This ptincipie, he adds, has been verified by various 
experiments, which have always proved that the prefent mode 
of 
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ef mafting is generally too high. In the account which is 
here given of M. Bourdé’s experiments, we find the follow- 
ing : 

«« Having all the fails out, and being hurried on by a ftrong gale, 
| have ordered all the top-galiant fails, the tudding and ftay iails, to 
betaken in, without the fhip lofing the leaft perceptible degree of her 
velocity; nay, I have feen it fometimes to increafe by a twentieth, 
and that at a time when the fhip ran already at the rate of nine or 


twelve knots an hour.’’— 

«« Thefe experiments have been repeated in augmenting the num- 
ber of fails, fometimes at the rifk of fatiguing the matts ; and it has 
always been found that the velocity did not increafe, when the fhip 
was more inclined, but that the laboured more.—However,’’ he 
adds, ‘* we do not recommend any diminution in the furface of the 
fails, in leffening their height: but it will often happen that we fhall 
rather recommend to increafe it upon the whole. For that which is 
lot in height may be regained in width.” 

To this is added the following opinion of Mr. Brue, a learned 
and ftudious officer : 

«© That matting is abfolutely perfe&t, when the center of effort of 
the fails is precifely oppofite to, or at the fame height as, or paraliel 
with, the poiut velique. What is the point veligue? At is that point in 
a perpendicular, (raifed from the center of gravity of the horizontal 
furface of the fhip at the floating line,) which is interfected by the 
dire€tion of the abfolute impulfe of the {fea on the head of the vefiel. 
This is the poixt velique in dire& courfes.”’ 

On the foregoing obfervations we fhall make a few remarks ; 
and, without contraverting the principle laid down, ‘ that the 
velocity of a fhip is diminifhed by her inclination being in- 
creafed,’ we fhall venture an hypothefis more intelligible than that 
of the point veligque, in defence of the modern practice of matting. 

There is in every fhip one pofition of floating, or direction of 
the kee] with refpecét to the horizon, which is more favourable 
to her failing than any other. This, which is called in the 
Britifh navy her beft-failing draught of water, is generally af- 
certained by experiment ; and, when afcertained, it may in moft 
cafes be preferved witheut much difficulty, by the difpofition 
of the weight which fhe carries. 

In light and in moderate winds, the tallinefs of the mafts is 
always reckoned an advantage. As to regaining in width what 
is loft in height, it is to be obferved that, in fhips of war, the 
lower yards are almoft always as fquare (long) as the diftances 
between the mafts will admit, without their getting entangled 
or locking with each other in working the fhip: confequently 
the width of the lower fails cannot admit of increafe. The top- 
fails, likewife, are generally as wide as with fafety-may be al- 

lowed. | 
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When a fhip’s velocity fies not increafe with an increafe of 
wind, it may naturally be concluded that the increafe of im. 
pulie is fo app! lied as to occalion an tncreafe of refiflance ; for, 
otherwife, the | impulle mult accelerate. The difpofition of the 
interior weight in fhips, as far as concerns the rate of failing, 
is adapted to the ftrength of the wind in moderate weather. If 
the wind blows ftrong, and a fhip is going large, (with the 
wind aft.) and with much (ail, her hull will be forced cut of 
the plane moft favourable to ee failing, by the fore part being 
prefled down. ‘This may be remedied in two ways ; either by 
leflening the fail, or by moving weight from the fore part to the 
after part of the fhip: but the latter preferves the impulfe and 
obviates the refiftance. 

With a fide wind, blowing freth, the heeling or inclining to 
leeward of a fhip may be leflened in the fame manner, by gett ing 
weight over to windward. Ancexperiment, for the truth of 
which we can vouch, we {hall here ftate. Iwo good failing 
fhips, with a frefh breeze, were failing together on a wind, at 
an equal rate; their quantity of fail being fo proportioned as to 
keep company with each other. One of the fhips, without 
making any alteration of fail, but only by fhifting weight from 
the leeward to the weather fide, fo as to confiderably leffen the 
veflel’s inclination to leeward, immediately fhot a-head of her 
companion ; having increafed her rate of failing from 4 knots * 
6 fathoms, to 6 knots 3 fathoms per hour. We fhould remark, 
however, that, when the wind is variable and unfteady, the 
fhifting of ballaft from the leeward to the windward fide is not 
fafe; neither is it advifable as a common practice in the night: 
but, when extraordinary {peed is required, as when chafed or 
chafing, and with a ftrong fide wind, it is an experiment well 

worth try Inc. 

‘The dangers and inconveniencies, to be apprehended from a 
fhip being over-mafted, are rincipally, 3. the making her what 
1S aad crank, which is, when the pofition of the hull too 
eafily yields to the force of the fail, and endangers her being 
overfet by a fudden increafe of wind; and, 2dly, when the matt 
is very high in proportion to the breadth of the fhip’s beam, the 
angle of the fhrouds with the maft is too fmali for its fupport. 
The mafts ought not ever to be fo high as to occafion appre- 

henfions on either of thefe accounts. With refpeét to their 
effect on the rate of failing, tall mafts have yieie the ad- 
vantage of giving an option; as they enable a hip, without 


“" A knot 1s a geographical mile, and a fathom is th e 7th part of 
a knot. 
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chliging her, to carry a greater quantity of fail than can be 
ipread by a fhip with fhorter mafts. . . 

The two following chapters of this fection treat of the raking, 
or different inclinations given tothe mails, and of the beneht of 
keeping the fails extended. On the former, it is properly re- 
marked that, when the maft is perpendicular, the direction of 
the effort of the fai! will be horizontal; which is the moft fa- 
vourable for increafing her velocity ; and this pofition of the 
mafts, we think, fhould always be obferved, un'efs on account 
of fome particular quality, either in the build of the veffel, or 
in the placing of the fteps of the mafts; or untefs the difpofition 
of the lading is unfavourable to her failing. 

The lait chapter on the theory of working fhips concludes 
with a propofition, which is a repetition of what has been 
urzed in the 7th chapter, and on which we have already re- 
marked ; viz. that * there are many cafes in which the adding 
of a few fails, inftead of increafing a fhip’s velocity, retards it.’ 

As we fhall now, for the prefent, deter the continuation of re- 
marks on the remaining part of this work, it may nat be im- 
proper to offer a few general obfervations on the part which we 
have here examined. 

In a compilation of materials prefented to the public as a 
fyftem of inftruQtion, the principal merit mult confift in the good- 
nefs of the materials colleéted, and in their arrangement. For 
the former, it is almoft an indifpenfible requifite that the compiler 
fhall poflefs a confiderable degree of knowlege in the fcience, or 
profeflion, which he, in a manner, undertakes to teach ; in order 
that his work may be occafionally enriched from his own ftores, 
ory that at leaft he may be fufficiently qualified to judge of, and, 
when neceflary, to correct, the materials which he felects. Yer, 
when the tafk is neglected by profeffional men, if others with lefs 
information, but with more zeal] and induftry, beftow pains inthe 
laudable endeavour to promote ufeful inftruction, they certainly 
merit confiderable praife. ‘There is, however, other praife to 
which the editor of this work is juftly entitled. he tables 
contain information of general ufe to feamen, and fome of them 
(we believe) have not before been publifhed. The prints, 
likewife, are generally well defigned and neatly executed. The 
theory of M. Msouguer, which he has adopted, —though, in fome 
inftances, we think it formed on incomplete data,—contains 
many juft obiervations, and will not be perufed unprofttably by 
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Arr. VIT!. 4 fosre Ti2ory of the Britth Evipire during the Yeap 
1794. By Francis Plowden, L.C.D. 8v0. pp. 377. 55, 
fewed. Robinfons. 1795. 

A* hiftorian ought to be free from all prejudices, or attach- 

ment to any thing but truth: he fhould collect fats, and 
then ground on them fuch obfervations as they warrant: he 
ought not to make facts fubfervient to any favourite fyftem, 
but to deduce his fyftem from the facts: he fhould relate the 
truth, without caring whom it would ferve or injure; and 
therefore he ought, as far as human nature will allow, to diveft 
himfelf of all party prepofleffions, ever having before his eyes 
the faying—Amicus Plateo—Amica Patria—Sed magis Amica Vee 
ritas. 

If fuch be the duties of an hiftorian, the queftion is, how 
have they been difcharged by Dr. Plowden? We are forry to 
remark that his production might with more propriety have 
been entitled ‘* A party-reprefentation of the events of the 
year 179},” than a Aiffory. His main object evidently was to 
condemn his majefty’s minifters, and to reprefent their ma- 
nagement of the war as marked with no lefs imbecility and ig- 
norance than they difplayed arrogance and falfe policy in en- 
gaging init, This object might have been much more eafily 
attained by a fair ftatement of the different occurrences of the 
war, from which the public might have plainly deduced the 
capacity of the prefent fervants of the crown, than by fuch a 
{pecies of narrative as, manifefting a wif) in the author to fix 
guilt at all events on thofe whom he treats as political enemies, 
has a natural tendency to create fufpicion that he is too much 
under the influence of paffion to be juft. The very firft fen- 
tence in the work manifefts this undue pre-determination in 
the mind of the author: * The current of events, during the 
year 1794, (fays he,) is the direct and unavoidable confequence 
of the plans adopted by the prefent cabinet, as effential to the 
prefervation of the Britifh Con@itution.’ It is not our with to 
ftand forwards the apologifts of the exifting adminiftration; nor 
to undertake to prove that the prefent advifers of the crown 
have wifely or juftly enterec into the war which is defolating 
the faireft portion of Europe: our only object, in the remarks 
which we propofe to make, is to fhew that the prefent author 
is the accufer rather than the impartial judge, and that he has 
laid his indiétment in fuch a way that it is impoffible for him to 
fupportit; and that, in many inftances, the evidence which he ad- 
duces, inftead of fultaining, abfolutely overturns the charge. Ifthe 
current of events, during the year 1794, were fuch as could be 
fairly called * the direc? and unavoidable confequences of the plans 
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adopted by the Britifh cabinet,’ they muft have been diftin@ly fore- 
fen not merely by fome men, but by every man of reflection 
and information. Many of them, however, (and, fome, events of 
great magnitude and importance, ) were not only not forefeen, but 
were diametrically oppofite to what might naturally have been 
expeGted. Of this defcription Dr. P. himself will allow the lofs 
of the ifland of Noirmoutier to have been. It was defended by 
a body of royalifts, who had to fight for life, property, and fa- 
milies ; and who could not, in cafe they lo{t pofleffion of Noir- 
moutier, look for a communication by fea with the only power 
on which they could depend for fupport: yet, with all thofe 
inducements manfully to maintain their ground, with all the 
terrors of the guillotine before their eyes, he fays—* It does 
not appear that the royalifts made that vigorous itand againit 
the republicans which their defperate fituation required. They 
made but a flight refiftance, and the republican reports aflure 
ys, that though the town be remarkably well fituated for de- 
fence, yet that the royalifts furrendered at difcretion, even 
before the republicans had come within reach of their batteries.’ 
Whether, in this ftatement, he dves juitice to the military cha-~ 
rater of the royalifts, or not, furely it will be admitted that, 
under aj] the circumftances of the cafe, a furrender at difcretion 
was not an event that could have been forefeen ; and that it 
was not one of thofe which our author reprefents as the ¢ di- 
rect and unavoidable confequence of the plans adopted by the 
Britifh cabinet.’ 

The abandonment of the lines of Weiflembourg, the raifing 
of the fiege of Landau, the defeat of the combined armies and 
their forced retreat beyond the Rhine, were events certainly 
within the bounds of po/fidility: but, when it is confidered in 
how many other points the French were obliged to make ex- 
traordinary efforts and exertions, it muft be allowed that thefe 
events were very far from probable; ftill lefs ‘a direct and un- 
avoidable confequence’ of our minifterial plans. 

A co-operation with the royalifts in la Vendée was a mea- 
fure which our minifters acknowleged they intended to pur- 
fue: our author condemns the miniftry for having neglected 
todo it while it was practicable, and for having undertaken it 
when the force of the royalifts was broken, and when nothing 
but mifcarriage and difgrace could attend our expedition. The 
newpaper accounts of debates in the Convention may be ufeful 
toan hiftorian: but we believe that a perfon, who wifhes to 
fate nothing but facls, would fearcely be fatisfied with fuch 
being his principal fource of intelligence ; and our author has 
fcarcely drawn from any other on this fubject. Even thofe 
debates, however, as far as they may be taken for proots, 
thew 
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when Lord Moira meditated a defcent on the coak 
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thew that, 
the previnces of Anjou and Pottou: very late reports made to 
the Conver tion # ire that Charette, after having acknowleged 
the republic, wis marching at the head of 15,0CO of his own 
men fo Con! eC} Stoffet, another leader of the royelifts, to fub. 
mit tothe Convention. In our own private opinion, there js 
rround for accufiny miniiiers of great negiect in the branch of 
the public fervice refpecting Ja Vendee: but it by no means 
appears to us that Dr. P. furnifhes a fingle proof which an im. 
partial tribunal! would conficer as conclutive on that head, 

We will not animadvert on all the different paflages in this 
large volume that would furnith ample field for criticifm : but 
we will touch on fome two or three points, by whieh our 
readers will be enabled to judge whether the mirror which our 
author holds upto them can with truth be called * undeceiving,’ 
in page g4 we find the following pailage : 

« Sir Charles Grey, in the fpace of about three weeks, completely 
reduced and made himfelf matter of the valuable ifland of Martinico. 
What added much to the fatisfaétion of the conqucit was the little 
blood it cot: for out of an army of 1¢,0co men, which he landed, 
be did not lofe 400 in the expedition,’ 

In page «64 the following paflage occurs : 

* The original force which was intended to have been fent out by 
Sir Charles Grey was 10,cco effective men ; inttesd of which number 
the actual force he landed in the Weft lidies fcarcely exceeded the 
half of that number ; infomuch that when he returned to Europe he 
did not leave 3000 men behind him to defend thirteen iflands.’ 

» The author will find fome dificulty in reconciling thefe two 
ftatements. In the firit, he makes Sir Charles Grey land 10,000 
men in the ifland of Martinico, which he conquered with tbe 
Jofs of no more than 400. In the fecond, he tells us that the 
General landed in the Weft Indies with fcarcely more than 
5000.\. It may be faid that, though he took out with him anly 
the latter number, he might have collected fo many regiments 
from the neighbouring iflands as to make the whole force with 
which he invaded Martinico amount to 10,000 men: but then 
it muft be fhewn that there were ectually in the Weft Indies, 
before the arrival of Sir Charles Grey, fo many bodies of troops 
that a fufficient number could be fpared from the different 
iMands, to enable him to take the feld with 10,000 men, We 
fear that the author will find it impoffible to fhew any fuch 
thing ; for he himiclf fays that, when Sir Charles Grey returned 
to kurope, he did not leave behind him 3000 men to defend 
thirteen lands. » Sicknefs unqueftionably made dreadful ra- 
veges among our troops in that quarter of the world: but we 
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never heard that the mortality was fo great as to curry off not 
only 7000 of the army under that General’s immediate com- 
mand, but likewife fo many other thoufands in the other iflands us 
to reduce the whole effective force in the Weft Indies, through- 
out our old and our new polleffions, to lefs than 3000 men. 

Speaking of the meafure adopted by miniftry of railing fome 
Catholic regiments in Ireland, to be officered by thote yentle~ 
men who formeriy held commiilions in the Irith brigade in the 
French fervice, the author advances as a fact that which the 
fightelt inquiry would have convinced him was abfojutely un- 
founded : 

‘ The Dake of Portland, in the primitive fervour of his new-born zeal 
for Toryifm, withed to manifeit the fincerity of his converfion by the 
muititude of protelytes he could gain over to lus new doctiines. It is 
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dificult to fay, how far he judged of the fincerity of other converts 
_ ’ . * = . m ’ 
by that of his own change. ise deems, by his conduct on the prefent 
eccafion, to have allowed to others a very laree retention of their old 


principles. In order to encourag?¢ the recruiting and immediate incor- 
poration of thele new corps of Roman Catholics, to whom he could 
promife no proipect of reward oa the Britifh wtablifhment, he wrote 
a molt polite and Hatteriny letter to a gentleman who had the coinmand 
of one of the regiments, atiuring him that, 1f by a fortunate turn of 
events the French monarchy fhould be reilored, either during or after 
the prefent war, aid their attachment to their former malier fhould 
call upon their gratitude for pall favours, they fhould be confidered at 
full liberty to array themfelves again under their former ftandards. 
Can there be a more fattermy aod Lonourable reward to the long- 
tried loyalty of the Irith nation to the retgning family of our beloved 
Sovereign, than to invite then: to rtf their lives in a calamitous war, 
under penalties and dcilabilities, from which he cannot difpenfe them, 
and foothe them with the flattering protpeét of retiring into the fer- 
vice and pay of the french Monarch, for the avowed purpofe of fup- 
porting the claims of the Family of Stuart azainit his Majeity, to 
proved their allegiaice ? 


4 


whom they have tworn and 
Here Dr. P. allerts that the © avowed purpofe,’ for which 
thefe corps are to be allowed to retire into the fervice aud 
pay of the #rench monarch, is * to fupport the claims of the 
family of Stuart againtt his majefty, to whom they have fwora 
ewegiance.’ Where did our author learn that the avowed pur- 
pole, for which Irance kept irith regiments in her pay, was 
to fupport the houfe of Stuart? It is true, indeed, that on 
the death of fames i}. his foa was by Louis XiV. and other 
potentates acknowleged king of England: but it is a matter of 
hotoriety that, fince the death of that titular king in 1765, 
France and every other power in Europe have ceafed to recog- 
mize the rights of his houfe; that his eldeit fon, now deceafed, 


‘s oe TrTT 
was not only not acknowleged by Louis XV. but was igno- 
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Duc de Biron, in the open ftreet, as the ill-fated Prince wag 
on his way to the opera; that fome officers of the Irith brigade, 
who were in his fuite on the occafion, and particularly Lieut, 
Ceneral Sir Peter Nugent, were taken into cuftody and con. 
fined in the Baftitle for having drawn their fwords, and endea- 
voured to prevent the indignity ; and that the Prince himfelf was 
fent prifoner to the Chateau de Vincennes, and, after a fhort 
confinement, compelled to quit the kingdom. ‘This was no 
doubt a ftrange way of fupporting the claim of his houfe, and 
a curious method of informing the regiments, which then com- 
pofed the Lrifl brigade, that they were kept in the fervice and 
pay of France, for the avowed purpofe of maintaining thofe 
claims ;—the claims of a houfe whofe head was thus igno- 
minioufly treated by order of the French court. Any hiftorian, 
with only a fmattering of political knowlege, might have been 
able, one would have imagined, to difcover fome other objec 
than that of fupporting the claims of the Stuarts, in the fyftem 
which France purfued when fhe kept Inifh regiments in her 
pay. If we miltake not, there were feveral [rifh regiments in 
the French fervice after the reftoration of Charles iI. and be- 
fore the revolution of 5688. 

In a note, page 374, enumerating the fplendid fuccefles of 
the French arms in the campaign of 1794, as ftated by the 
Marquis of Lanfdowne in his fpeech to the Houfe of Lords, 
the author fays, © 6coo of the beft troops in Europe compelled 
to furrender prifoners of war;’ we belicve that the Noble Mar- 
quis faid 60,co03; probably it is the prefs, and not Dr. P., 
that ought to be confidered as accountable for the difference. 

The title of this book fo clearly points out the {cope of ir, 
that it is unnecefiary for us to ftaie the general import. 
On the author’s ftyle we have before had occafion to remark, 
and we will only add that it is very unequal; being in fome 
parts bclow mediocrity, in others rifing to elegance; in fome, 
creeping with extreme feeblenefs, and in others elevating itfelf 


with great energy. Sha. 





Arr. IX. Experimental Refearches concerning the Philofophy of Perma- 
nent Colours ; and the beft Means of producing them, by Dying, 
Calico Printing, &c. By Edward Bancroft, M.D. F.R. S. &c. 
Svo. pp. 503- 75. Boards, Cadell jun. and Davies. 1794. 


HE {cience of nature cultivated in antient times, unfupported 

by obfervation, was diffipated in idle abftraGtions and airy 
fubtleties, which might fafcinate the minds of its chofen vo- 
taries, but fhrunk from the contamination of plebeian approach. 
A line of perpetual feparation was drawi between the philo- 
fopher and the artift, attended with all the mifchievous confe- 
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quences generally annexed to eftablifhed orders in fociety. The 
former, fecluded from the great fchool of the world, abufed his 
talents in decking out the phantoms of a prolific imagination ; 
while the latter, directed by no general views, but urged by the 
inceflant calls of intereft, was imperceptibly led, as accident 
fuggefted, to the difcovery of many valuable faéts ; obfcured, 
however, and incumbered by a copious mixture of error and 
abfurdity. It is the peculiar boaft of the prefent age, that 
philofophy has emerged from the fhades of retirement, to mingle 
in the active fcenes of life. The torch of fcience is extended 
to illumine every fubje&t which can exercife the ingenuity or 
the induftry of man. Thofe myfteries, which craft or ignorance 
employed to veil their operations, have gradually vanifhed, or 
have f{unken into contempt; and a liberal curiofity, awakened 
and inflamed, advances its inquiries in all directions. The 
mafs of knowlege accumulated among artifts during the lapfe 
of ages, and the new facts which are continually developed by 
varying their procedures, afford abundant materials with which 
we may build and improve rational theories. “The phlofopher 
inftructs the operator to diftinguifh what is effential to the fuc- 
cefs of his manipulations from what is extraneous or hurtful ; 
and each particular art, reduced to elegance and fyftem, is 
rendered eafy of acquifition. Nor are there wanting fignal in- 
{tances of difcoveries, the moft important in their application 
to practice, which have originated in the minds of fpeculative 
men, ‘This alliance, fo happily formed between fpeculation 
and action, between the {fciences and the arts, has therefore 
proved reciprocally beneficial. Its influence has already, ina 
very perceptible degree, fweetened the various conditions of 
life; and perhaps it is finally deftined to change the fortunes of 
the human race. 

Chemiftry is a fcience the moft intimately conne&ed with 
the arts, and which, within thefe few years, has been culti- 
vated with uncommon ardour and with the happieft fuccefs. 
The fyftem lately promulgated by the philofophical chemifts of 
France,—the moft perfect, certainly, which the prefent ftate of 
our knowlege will admit,—feems calculated, by its retiltlefs 
beauty and fimplicity, to gain a general reception and an ex- 
tenfive fpread. It was in that country, likewife, that the mott 
unwearied pains were taken to affift and direét the operations 
of the artift by the lights of fcience ; and thefe noble efforts in 
lome meafure counteratied the blighting influence of defpotic 
fway, and contributed to maintain its dittinguifhed rank among 
nations. In the delicate art of Dyeing, the French have long 
been unrivalled. At the public coarse, a feries of eminent 
mena have devoted their labours to the improvement of that art. 
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Dufay, Hellot, and Macquer, are fucceeded by the ingenious 
and able Seidhollct ; ; who has very greatly furpatled his. prede- 
ceflors, and has fuccefsfully employed a refined chemiltry to 
increafe the numerous facts, and to reduce them toelegance and 
method, 

In England, likewife, fome valuable eflays relating to the 
fubject of dyeing r were given, above thirty years finee, by Dr. 
Lewis. The Phila/ iphical Commerce of Arti, by that mW Eick 
chemilt, was couttructed on a mott excellent plan :-—but the 
public was not yet prepared to confer adequate encouragement 
on works of that nature ; and the papers intended as a conti. 
nuation of the performance were never commited to the prefs, 
‘The example proved iniuficient to route, with proper effect, the 
philofophers of this ifland to direct thcir attention to the im- 
provement of that curious and agreeable art. We muft on! 
excapt a few hints on dyeing thrown out by Mr. Keir, and 
fomay ingenious and original obfervations publifhed very lately 
by | Nir. F Heury, of Manchefter. Ie is, therefore, with fingular 
fatisfa€tion that we introduce to the acquaintance of our read- 
ersatew Jabourer in this field of ufeful refearch. The times are 
ROW mere propitious, and will, we trult, enfure that favecurable 
receptigh to which the author is Juatly entitled, The fubject of 
the teatife betore us was Dr. Bancroft’s principal occupation 
for the {pace of twenty- -fhve years, during which he performed 
many thoufands of experiments ; and the refults of thefe bene- 
ficial labours he now offers to the fervice of the public, 

A great part of the prefent volurne was printed early in 
17 G2: but various interruptions a@oncurred to delay its con- 
cluiton. A fecond volume, for which the materials are nearly 
provided, is intended {een to follow, and to complete the plan ; 
and, as Dr. B. purpoics to dedicate the remainder of his life to 
the itudy of the are of dyeing, he cherifhes the hope that future 
difcoveries will enable him to publifh another fupplementary 
Volume. 

Owing to delay in the compofition of this work, Dr. Ban- 
croit has been anticipated in feveral points by ether writers, 
particularly by M. isertholiet: but, notwith fandin ig this, he 
has produced much new and valuable matter; and his general 
concurrence, with fome exceptions, in the fyitem of that re- 
{pectable chemiit is a farther teftimony of the folidity of the 
principles on which it is founded. The Door zppears to pof- 
feis no Common portion of ingenuity, and he every where dif- 
covers accuracy, fagacity, end judz went. Not dazzled by 
the glitter of falfe theory, he ilops to ponder and difculs; 
and his work is replete with exten five i luformation and curious 
hilloricai learning. its compeliuoa is eafy and perfpicuous ; 
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the defcriptions of the procefics are full, without being tedious 5 
and the perufal of the whole is fitted to inftruct and entertain 
the artift and the man of fcience. To give more precifion to 
the doctrines delivered, the author uniformly employs the im- 
proved chemical nomenclature ; and explanations of its new 
terms are prefixed to the volume. The fentiments exprefled on 
the occafion are delivered with fuch propriety and temper, that 
we cannot refift the temptation of prefeuting tiem in his own 
words : 

« My readers will fee, that I have adopted the terms of the New 
Chemical Nomenclature, and alfo (with a very few exceptions) the 
principles to which it relates ; and I have done this, not becaufe I 
confider them as forming a perfect fyftem, or imagine that we are yet 
acquainted with all the minute and abitrufe caufes of chemical effects, 
but becaufe I confider the new doéirines as according much better 
with fads than the old; and as being betier fuited to become parts of 
a perfect fyftem, when fucceffive difcoveries fhall at length afford the 
means neceflary to its attainment. And though there are fome truly 
refpectable chemifts, whofe minds, ftrongly prepoffefed by ideas and 
opinions formerly received, have not yet become acceflible to the 
fuperior evidence which fupports the new fyitem; yet their number is 
continually diminifhing, and, in a fhort fpace, the generation itfelf, to 
which thofe of us belong, who either were, or continue to be, pre- 
judiced on this fubje&t, will Aave pafed away; and judging by the 
fentiments of thofe who are like'y to iiand foremoit among our fuc- 
ceflors, there can be no difficulty in foreieeing which of thefe fyiiems 
mutt prevail.’ 

The fevere moralift will perhaps exclaim, Why confume the 
noble faculties of the human mind on the ftudy of an art which 
only minifters to vanity, and derives its charms from the illu- 
fions of the fenfes ?—Few indeed are the demands of mere ani- 
mal Jife :—but our artificial wants are the chief fprings of all our 
pieafures and of all our anxieties; they ftimulate us perpetually 
to action, and conftitute the real perfeCtability of the fpecies. 
The fimple perceptions were alone fufficient to dire& our 
fearch, without thofe characteriftic feelings which accompany 
them. Nature has not only taught us to diftinguifh external 
objects, but, by fpreading the magic of colour, has made 
us contemplate the gay fcenes of vegetation with exquifite 
delight. An art, therefore, which creates rival hues, and fixes 
them durably, feems entitled to the indulgence, if not the 
efteem, of the fage. Dyeing, however, has a higher claim to 
our regard. The paffion for bright colours is one of our earlieft 
Propeniities. In the favage ftate, it has a predominant in- 
fluence, and difplays itfelf in various ornaments, which require 
the exercife of {kill and induftry ; and the admiration of daz- 
zling tints was a principal inflrument in advancing men from 
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rudenefs to refinement. The origin of dyeing may be re. 
ferred to the remoteft antiquity. Many thoufand years azo, 
that art had attained to a high pitch of improvement in Hin- 
doftan, the genuine nurfery of the humanrace, where all the 
fciences were already in the bloom of maturity, while Europe 
was covered with hordes of roving barbarians. From India, 
the knowlege of dycing fpred to China and Perfia, was come 
municated to Egypt, and thence to Greece and Italy. On the 
fubverfion of the weftern'empire, it became almof totally ex- 
tinét. The feeble embers, however, were preferved among the 
Venetians ; who, during the middle ages, engrofied the whole 
commerce of Chriftendom. By their frequent intercourfe with 
the Eaft, that induftrious*people afterward recovered the full 
pofleffion of the art. 

The firft colle&tion of procefles ufed in dyeing was publifhed 
at Venice in 1429. Italy communicated the practice of the 
art to the reft of Europe. On the inftitution of the Royal So. 
ciety of London, Sir William Petty drew the attention of its 
members to that fubject: but their efforts were feeble, and 
foon turned into other channels. In France, the famous mi- 
nifter Colbert, actuated by the vigilant fpirit of commerce, 
erected a fyftem of encouragement and controul, under which 
the art of dyeing acquired a forced growth: but it muft in the 
end have languifhed and declined beneath the weight of re- 
gulations, had not experience imprefied the neceflity of re- 
moving all reftraint. 

Having given, in the introduction, a concife view of the 
progrefs of the art of dyeing, Dr. Bancroft proceeds to in- 
veftigate the general principles on which it is founded, 

Chap, 5. is entitled, Of the permanent colours of natural bodies. 
The author briefly ftates the fundamental diicoveries of the 
compofition and fpecific refrangibility of light, contained in the 
firft book of Newton's Optics ; difcoveries which alone might 
twine the wreaths of immortality! Thus far the dodtrines of 
that great man are inconteftiple :—but in regard to the opinions 
delivered in the 2d book, the Doétor, on folid grounds, 
with-holds his acquiefcence. In confidering the colours pro- 
duced by thin and thick plates, Sir Ifaac fell into effential mif- 
takes; and, when he propofed the hypothefis of fits of eafy 
refietion and tranfmiffion, and afcribed the colours of bodies to 
the magnitude of their elementary particles, he gave way tothe 
indulgence of fancy and to the prejudices of the mechanical 
philofophy then in vogue. It is worthy of remark that thefe 
{peculations, (the fruits of declining age,) and his hypothefis 
of ther, his chronology, and his commentaries on the pro- 
phecies of Daniel and the book of Revelations, (the laf ro 
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of a mind exhaufted by intenfe and continual efforts,) being 
better adapted to the fize of vulgar comprehenfion, have ob- 
tained a more general approbation than the fublime productions 
of his early years. We thall not ftop to difcufs the fubject at 
prefent : fuffice it to obferve that the colours, which appear on 
diaphanous plates, change perpetually with the angle of the in- 
cident rays, and therefore are analogous only to thofe undu- 
lating tints exhibited by certain foffils, fhells, and feathers, 
which have a laminar ftructure. However, in a late publi- 
cation, Mr. Delaval, refining on the loofe conjectures of 
Newton, has attempted to deduce the colours of bodies from an 
efimation of their denfities and infammability. This fingular 
work Dr. Bancroft examines at confiderable length, and per- 
haps with more delicacy than it really merits: for, notwith- 
ftanding the marks of ingenuity which it bears, it is deftitute 
of folid foundation. 

Our author concludes with ftating his own opinion, that 
‘the permanent colours of various kinds of matter depend on 
peculiar properties, which determine or occafion the reflection 
or tranimiflion of fome particular fort or forts of rays, and an 
abforption or difanpearance of the reft; and thefe he conceives to 
be certain affinities or eleflive attragiions, exifting in or between 
the different!y coloured matters and the particular forts or rays of 
light fo abforbed or made /atent.’ This pofition, though neither 
fully conceived nor precifely exprefled, is in the main correét. 
Of the particles of light that enter a body, fome proceed 
uniformly without obftruction ; others, which chance to ap- 
proach within certain limits of the corporeal atoms, being 
either attracted or repelled, according to the peculiar relations 
and forces fublifting between the fpecific rays and the permeable 
matter, are abforbed or difper‘ed. It is this difperfed light 
that caufes the fenfation of colour. It will be deemed para- 
doxical, we fear, to aflert that the permanent colours of bodies 
are not occalioned by the rays refizéfed from the furface, but 
from thofe tranfmitted trom the internal mafi: yet this opinion 
might be fubftantiated by conclufive arguments. The fuppofed 
opacity of fome bodies ought to form no real objection, fince 
all bodies are in a certain degree penetrable by ligh: ; nor is it 
neceflary that the requifite difperfion fhould take place at any 
lenfible depth below the furface. In pellucid fubftances, the 
Principle will be more eafily admitted; and, with regard to 
Opaque folids, it fhould be confidered that, in the cafe where 
incident light is almoft totally {pent in the moft copious re- 

“tions, their peculiar colour is obfcure or indiftinguifhable ; 
for example, when the furface is brought to an even polith, 
ind the angle of incidence is extremely oblique. It is an evi- 
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dent confequence of thefe principles, that the colours of a body 
muft alter with every delicate modification of the internal com. 
pofition, on the nature of which the difcriminating affinities to 
particular forts of light depend. In producing fach changes, 
that important element, oxygene, or the bafis of vital air, ac. 
cording to Dr. Bancroft and M. Berthollet, has the moft pow. 
erful and moft extenfive influence. Even the appulfe of light 
itfelf, to which is commonly afcribed the power of deftroying 
or exalting colours, feems to produce this effeét not by its im- 
mediate agency, but only by occafioning the abforption or ex- 
trication of oxygene. Experiment confirms this truth in fome 
inftances, and analogy extends it to others. Oxygenated 
muriatic acid, expofed to the fun, parts with its oxygene; the 
nitric acid fuffers a like gafeous feparation, and thence aflumes 
a deep colour ; and the oxyds of gold and filver, by the fame 
procefs, become revived. The foft hues of the vegetable tribe 
are probably owing to the oxygene extricated under the ftimulus 
of light. The petals of rofes whiten in alcohol, and again re- 
cover their glow in the rays of the fun. The vermillion tint of 
the arterial blood is univerfally attributed to the oxygene imbibed 
during the act of refpiration. ‘The tinéture of archil, when 
fealed up, iofes its colour after fome time, but regains it on 
frefh admiffion of ais. ‘Ihe tan and freckles which appear on 
the fkin of the European proceed from the fame caufe. The 
negro children are born white, but in a few days acquire, pro- 
bably from the accefs of air and light, their jetty hue. Ie is 
unneceflary to enumerate more inftances. The changes of co- 
lour produced on vegetable or animal fubftances, by the com- 
bination of oxygene, are imputed, by M. Berthollet, to a /ert 
of combuftion. We concur with Wr. Bancroft refpecting this 
opinion ; for, though the confumption of oxygene be eflential 
to combuftion, it were rafh to infer the converfe of the propo- 
fition : not to urge that this term always implies that the fub- 
ject is deftroyed or impaired. Our author propofes a conjecture, 
which appears fomewhat probable, namely, that black is not 
the natural inherent colour of the vegetable matter compofing 
charcoal, but refults from a portion of oxygene united with the 
elementary carbone to form charcoal. 

Chap. 2 treats of the compofition and firudiure of the fibres of 
wool, filk, cotton, linen, Se. 

Agcord:ng to the experiments of M, Berthollet, the animal 
fubitances contain a larger proportion of azote and hydrogent, 
principles of a very volatile nature, Hence wool, hair, ai 
filk have {mal} adhefion between their conftituent parts, 2 
readily and powerfully enter into combination with the ¢0- 


louring matters. Sir William Petty explained the curious 
operatuns 
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operations of felting and fulling, by the contraction of the 
fibres occafioned by the heat of friction and the application of 
aftringent fubftances. A more complete account of the procefs 
was given by M. Monge, who attributes the effect to the ex- 
ternal conformation of the fibres. * Thefe appear to be formed, 
either of {mail Jaminz placed over each other, in a flanting di- 
reGion, from the root towards the end or point of each hbre, 
like the fcales of fifh, lying one over the other, in fucceflion, 
from the head to the tail; or of zones, placed one on another, 
as in the horns of animals; from which ftruCture each fibre, 
if drawn from its root towards its point, wil! pafs fmoothly 
through the fingers: but, if it be drawn in a contrary direce 
tion, from the point towards the root, a feniible refiftance anda 
tremulous motion will be felt by the fingers. ‘his conformation 
difpofes the fibres of wool te catch hold of each other ; and as, 
they cannot recede, when other bodies act on them, they na- 
turally advance, by a progreflive motion, towards and befide 
each other, from the end towards the root.’ Dr. Bancroft 
adopts this theory, and fuppofes that the numerous inter{tices 
in the fibres afforded by thefe zones concur with the {trong 
chemical affinities to render the dyes of wool fo durable. We 
profefs ourfelves not entirely fatisfied, however, with the rea- 
foning above advanced. ‘The clinging of the woolly fibres could 
hardiy give fufficient firmnefs to cloth, and a gentler operation 
than that of fulling might accomplifh the end. Were we 
to hazard a conjecture, we fhould attribute the effect to the 
unequal application of force on the woollen fabric, which 
muft tend to curl and therefore to agglomerate the fibres. If 
a filament be ever fo little elongated on the one fide, it wll roll 
in towards the other. Hence a web, fubje‘ted to the action of 
the fulling-mill, will contraét its fuperficial dimenfions, and ac- 
quire an inter-twifted texture. ‘The inaptitude of vegetable 
hbres to crifp is probably the reafon that ftamping and friction 
have no perceptible effect in thickening cotton and !inen cloths, 
Silk is the production of two fpecies of caterpillars, both 
natives of China, where the art of manufacturing that wonder- 
ful {ubftance was firftinvented. This elegant fabric was extended 
to Hindoftan, and afterward into Perfia. In the year 555, two 
nionks conveyed a breed of the precious infecls trom india to 
Conftantinople, and filk manufactures were erected at Athens, 
Corinth, and Thebes. On his return from the Holy Land, in 
the twelfth century, Roger King of Sicily, having brought 
home feveral prifoners acquainted with the art, formed eftablifh- 
ments at Palermo and Calabria, whence the example {pred 
through Italy and Spain. The fibres of filk are naturally co- 
Vered with a gummy fubftance, which is ufually removed by 
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the action of foap and the fumes of fulphur. In its difpofition 
to receive and retain dyes, filk partakes a middle character be. 
tween wool and cotton. About the beginning of the prefent 
century, an attempt was made by MJ. Reaumur to procure filk 
from the very fine threads with which feveral {pecies of {piders 
entwine their eggs. The firlt trials fteemed to promile fuccefs, 
but unfortunately the project was cefeated by the unfocial pro. 
penfities of thefe rapacious infecis, which prevented them from 
being reared in fuficient number. 

Cotton is produced from herbaceous annual plants, and from 
fome perennial! fhrubs, forming a muliitude of varieties, con- 
fiderably affeéted by the influence of climate. ‘Iwo fpecics are 
natives of Siam, the one white and of a long fine ftaple, the 
other of a brownifh buff colour and employed in the fabric of 
nankeens :—but a remarkable fpecies of cotton, naturally of a 
crimfon colour in the pod, bas been lately obferved by travel. 
lers growing in Africa, and chiefly in the f.yeo country. The 
introduction of that plant into our fettlements would be a va- 
Juable object to a nation like Great Britain, whofe huge manu- 
faétures require the annual importation of twenty millions of 
pounds weight of the raw material. ‘The fibres of cotton, ex- 
amined by the microfcope, fhew each two fharp fidesy—and 
hence their irritating quality when applied to wounds. 

Chap. 3, contains a concife view of the nature of colouring 
matters. Our author fuppofes, with Mr. Delaval, that the 
colorific fubftance produces its effect by modifying the light re- 
flected from a white bafis. This opinion, we are confident, is 
grounded on inaccurate conceptions. Reflection is incompatible 
with the prefent cafe; it can obtain only at the uniform {ure 
face which divides two media of different refracting powers, 
‘The whitenefs has the negative advantage of not degrading 
the defired colour by the tinéture of other {hiades.—It deferves to 
be remarked that the three fundamental colours, blue, yellow, 
and red, themfelves perhaps compound, are fufficient, by their 
varied mixture, to generate all the reft.—Dr. Bancroft pro- 
pofes a judicious diftinction of colouring matters, into /ui/iantive 
and adjeétive ; the former including (uch as can be permapently 
fixed in the {tuff without other addition, and the latter compre- 
hending the dyes which require the mediation of fome bafis. 

Even the fcholar may find entertainment in chap. 4, which 
treats of /ub/lantive animal .olours. The celebrated purple dye of 
the antients, procured from two fpecics of univaivular fhell- 
fifh gathered along the fhores of the Mediterranean, feems to 
have been difcovered at Tyre about twelve centuries before 
Chrift. The accounts of it tranfmitted to us by Ariftotle and 
Pliny are very imperfect, This precious liquor was obtained 
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by making incifions under the throat of each fith, or by bruifing 
them whole in mortars ; it was then mixed with falt, andg 
being largely diluted with water, was kept hot for feveral days 
in leaden veflels. [fo produce particular fhades, alkaline falts 
were occ+fionally added. In the later ages of the Roman em- 
pire, the ufe of this precious dye was reftricted, under the fe- 
vereft penalties, to a few favoured individuals, by the jealoufy 
of thofe infolent mafters of the world; the knowlege of the art 
thus fell into decay, and became totally extinct at the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century of our era. In the year 1683, 
Mr. William Cole, a lover of natural hiftory, was informed at 
Minehead of a perfon in Ireland, who gained a livelihood by 
marking linen with a delicate crimfon, procured from a fort of 
fhell-fith. This gentleman’s curiofity was thereby excited ; 
and, after many ineffectual endeavours, he found quantities of 
the buccinum onthe coalis of Somerfetfhire and of South Wales, 
which yielded a vifcous white liquor from a {mall vein near 
the head of the fifh. Marks made with this liquor prefently 
alumed a foft green colour, and, by expofure to the fun’s rays, 
gradualiy deepened and changed into a full and durable purple, 
This difcovery attracted the notice of the reigning monarch, 
but foon aiterward was fulfered to fink into neziect. In 1709, 
M. Juffieu tound a {mall fpecies of the duccinum, limilar to a gar- 
den inail, on the weftern coaft of France ; and, in the following 
year, M, Reaumur met with large quantities of the buccinum on 
the fhores of Poitou: and he moreover obferved, on the ftones 
on which thefe lie, a fort of oval grains, of a white or yellowith 
coluur, which he conceived to be the eggs of the fhell-fith. Ie 
was in 1736 that M. Reaumur found the purpura, the only re- 
maining fpecies of murex, in great abundance on the coaft of 
France. All thefe furnifh a liquid fubftance endued with the 
properties already mentioned. Weighing all the circume 
ftances, we cannot hefitate in concluding that we are in full 
poflefiion of the fecret of the Tyrian dye. Snails, having the 
properties of the murex, actually occur in different parts of the 
world; in the Weft Indies, in Panama, in the :flands near 
Batavia, and in China. The knowlege of the antient art, how- 
ever, is become an object rather of curiofity than of real im- 
portance, fince the difcovery of America has introduced dyes 
of fuch exquifite luftre.—Dr. Bancroft remarked that the man 
of war-bird, or holuthuria phyfalis of Linné, fo frequent. on 
the Atlantic ocean, atfords an acid liquor which produces a 
fne purple colour: but he was prevented by accident from 
purfuing the trials. The common hawthorn caterpillar and 
the heads of pifmires will {trike a durable carnation ; and per- 
X 4 haps 
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haps the large grcen worm, which infefts the tobacco plants in 


North America, would produce a fimilar colour. 
[ Zo be continued. ] Les. 
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Art. X. Introdu@icn to the New Teflament. By John David 
Michaelis, late Profetfor in the Univerfity of Gottingen, &c, 
Tranflated from the Fourth Edition of the German, and confi. 
derably augmented with Notes explanatory and fupplemental. By 
Herbert Marth, B.D. Fellow of St. Juhn’s College, Cambridge, 
8vo. 3 Vols. 18s. fewed. Johnion, &c. 1793. 


TH preflure of temporary publications has conftrained us to 

with-hold our attention from this work, much longer than 
its merits would otherwife have allowed us to leave it unnoticed: 
but we now fit down with pleafure to difcharge our duty, by 
reporting its valuable contents. 

The firft edition appeared in 175¢, and was exhibited in an 
Englith tranflation in 1761, under the title of ‘* Jntroduétory 
Leéiures to the Sacred Books of the New Teftament.’ Of thete 
Ledtures, on their obtaining a fecond impreffion, we gave fome 
account in our 2tft vol. p. 281; where, while we beftowed on 
them the commendation to which they were entitled, we ex. 
prefled an intimation that probably fome of the Profeffor’s 
readers would deem his work too concife, and would lament the 
very narrow limits to which he had confined himfelf. This, in- 
deed, both here and on the continent, was the general fenti- 
ment ; and we heard, with no little pleafure, that the learned 
author was induftrioufly empioyed in removing this objection, 
and in making the publication more worthy of himfelf, and 
more fatisfactory to the facred critic and the theological ftudent. 
We hoped, as the fubfequent editions in the original were con- 
fiderably improved, that fome Englifh tranflation would have 
been given of them; and it may be adduced as a proof that our 
tafte for theology is on the decline, that, confidering the high 
and growing eflimation which this work with its improvements 
excited abroad, it fhould come to a fourth edition in the Ger- 
man before it obtained a fecond in our own language. To Mr. 
Marfh our divines and fcholars are under peculiar obligations, 
for the labour which he has taken in fupplying what was fo much 
wanting in our theological libraries. 

We deem the contents of thefe volumes not only interefting 
in the highe(t degree to believers, for we confider them alfo as 
peculiarly demanding the examination of infidels. The bafis of 
the Chriftian faith is here fearched to the bottom. The in- 


quiries which the Profeilor has undertaken and profecuted, with 
equal 
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equal fairnefs and ability, are fuch as honeft Deifts muft wifla 
to fee in{tituted. He has fubmitted the books of the New 
Teflament co the moft rigid ferutiny, and has made them pafs 
the ordeal of the fevercft criticifm. ‘Thus he has furnithed 
materials not for a loofe but for a fubftantial vindication of the 
fcriptures, and, by winnowing the chaif from the corn, he has 
ftamped a double value on thofe parts which are undoubtedly 
qutheutic. If we may give our opinion in this matter, we have 
reafon to think that the intereft of revelation has been highly 
injured by endeavouring to affix, on every book and pallage of 
{cripture, an equal degree of authenticity ; when, in fact, the 
evidence varies, and thofe books, to which the ftrong:it ob- 
iections of unbelievers attach, are really the moft dubious parts 
of the facred canon. No critic in the tcriptures will pretend to 
fay, for inttance, that the Epifile of ‘fude and the Apocalypfe are 
of equal authority with Paul’s rpiftles ; and if, inttead of put- 
ting them on a par with the univerfally acknowleged books of 
fcripture, they were clafled, as antiently, among the avtirAryousva, 
many of the arguments of infidels ayainft revelation would be 
overturned ; and much nonfenfe, under the form of prophecies, 
or pretended interpretations of prophecies, would be prevented. 
Confidering the nature of the evidence on which the truth of the 
Chriftian religion depends, and the manner in which the know- 
lege of its facts and doétrines has been tran{mitted to us, an 
inquiry into the authority and purity of the facred text is of the 
firft importance, and will be cherifhed by every clergyman who 
wifhes to be thoroughly perfuaded in his own mind, and is de- 

firous of being able to defend as well as to preach the gofpel. 
To all who are thus difpofed, the publication before us will 
be in the higheft degree acceptable. Compared with the firft 
edition, it may be deemed a new work. ‘The plan is greatly 
enlarged, the arrangement improved, the materials employed 
are more abundant, and the learning and critical acumen of the 
Profeflor are more amply detailed ; fo that it is fix times the 
fize of the firft edition. In addition to Michaelis’s text, the 
reader will find a valuable body of fupplementary matter in Mr. 
Marfh’s notes. The edition from which this tranflation is 
made was printed in Germany, in 1788, whence it appears that 
nearly torty years elapfed between the firft appearance and the 
completion of this ufeful work ; during which period, from the 
gradual ripening of the Profeifor’s own judgment, from his having 
availed himtelf of the refearches and ftriciures of others, and 
from the new treafures that were opened to his examination, his 
fentiments on feveral points of biblical criticifm underwent a 
material revolution. Ihe reader, however, as the tranflator 
seminds bim, is not to expect difcuffions of contraverted points 
in 
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in fpeculative theolocy. This is not at all the Profeffor’s ob. 
ject: which is £ to explain, independant of {ect or party, the 
Gsreck Veftament with the fame impartiality and unbiafled love 
of truth, with which a critic in profane literature would examine 
the writings of an Homer or a Virgil.’ Such an undertaking 
is calculated to meet the (ceptical doubts of the age; and it is 
fome prejumption in favour of the Chriftian religion, that the 
moft able and profound fcholars are its warmeft triends. 

Mr. Marfh’s account of this publication, and his teview of the 
contents of that part of it which now appears, are fo well given, 
- we cannot do betier than employ his own words: 

The German criginal confitts of two quarto volumes, the firit of 

whi ch contains an examination of the title, authenticity, infpiration, 
and language of the New Tcftament, the quotations from the Old 
‘Teftament, the various readings, ancient verfions, and manuicripts 
of the Greek Tettament, the quotations of the fathers, critical and 
theological conjecture, commentaries and editions of the Greek Tefta- 
ment, accents ‘and other marks of diftin@tion, with the ancient and 
modern divifions of the facred text. The fecond volume contains a 
particular introduétion to each individual book of the New ‘Tefta- 
ment. 
« The firft part alone is now prefented to the Public in an Englith 
tranflation; and that the reader may have fome notion of what he is 
to expect from this learned work, J fhall give a fhort review of its 
contents. Each chapter fabdivided into fections contains a feparate 
differtation on fome important branch of facred criticifm, in which 
there is united fuch a variety of matter, as would be fufficient, if di- 
Jated according to the ufual mode of writing, to form as many difting& 
publications. Inthe chapter, which relates to the authenticity of the 
New Teftament, the evideace both external and internal is arranged in 
fo clear and intelligible a manner, as to afford conviction even to thofe, 
who have never engaged in theological inquiries: and the experienced 
critic will find the fubjeét difcuffed in fo full and comprehenfive a man- 
ner, that he will probably pronounce it the moit complete effay on 
the authenticity of the New Teftament that ever was publifhed. The 
chapter which relates to the infpiration of the New Teftament, con- 
tains a variety of very fenfible and judicious remarks ; and though the 
intricacy of the fubject has fometimes involved our author in obfcurity, 
yet few writers will ve found who have examined it with more exatt- 
nefs. The language of the New Teftament is analyfed in the fourth 
chapter with all the learning and ingenuity, for which our author is fo 
eminently diftinguifhed ; the different fources of its peculiar expref- 
fions he has diftin@ly pointed out, and arranged under their refpective 
heads: and though he appears to have fometimes fallen into error, in 
the applic: ation of rules to particular cafes, yet no objection can be 
made to the principles themielves. In the fifth chapter, where he ex- 
amines the paflages which the Apoftles and Evangelifts have quoted 
from the Old ‘Teltament, he takes a diftinét view of the feveral parts 
of the inquiry, and confiders whether thefe quotations were made im- 


mediately from the Septuagint, or were tranflations of the Hebrew, 
whether 
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jects. In the §xth caapter, which contains an account of the versus 
readings o/ tae Gr ck Lettament, he thews the different cauies which 
gave (em birth, and deduces clear and certain rules to guide us in 
the choice of that witch Is genuine: he enters fully and completely 
into his fubj< . and thews him Me lf a perfect matter in the art of ert- 
ticifm The feventh chanter, waic +h contains a = rew of the ancient 
yerfions of the given Peilament, is not oniv ritic il, but hiftorical, and 
comprifes in it ‘elf fuch a variety of information, as makes it dificult 


to det ermine, whether it moit exce!s in aifording entertainment or 
conveying infiruction. The elohth chapter relates to the Greek ma- 
pufcripts, sd after fome previo us diiertations in regard to the fub- 
ject in g we} me contains a critical and hittorical account of all the ma- 
ni Neripts of the Greek Teittament, which have been hitherto collated. 


This is a fubject, which muft be hizhly interefling to every man en- 
paged in in facred criticifm, and I may venture to pecanieits that what- 
ied expe Claticns the reader may form ae tnis head, he wall find 
them fully eratitied by our learne -d author. Lhe quotations from the 
New Teilament in the works of ecclefiattical writers, form the fubje& 
of inquiry in the eighth chapter, in which our author examines the 
various modes, in which it is fuppofed that theie quotations were 
made, and contiders how far they were made from mere memory, and 
how far we may confider them as faithful tranfcripts from the manu- 
{cripts of the New Tettament, which the writers reipectively ufed. 
Having thus examined the text of the Greck ‘Tefllament, its various 
readivgs, and the three grand fources, from which they muft be 
drawn, namely, the Greek manufcripts, the ancient verfions, and 
the quotations in the works of ecclefiaflical writers, he proceeds, in 
the tenth chapter, to examine fuch readings, as either are, or have 
been introduced into the facred text on mere conjecture. He allows 
that critical emendations, which have no reference to points of doc- 
trine, are fometimes allowable ; but he highly inveighs againit theo- 
logical conjecture, and maintains that it is inconfiftent to adopt the 
New Yeitament, as the ftandard of belicf and manners, and yet to 
alert the privilege of rejecting or altering, without aut hority » what- 
ever contradicts a previoufly affumed hypothefis. He is of opinion 
that there is no medium between adopting in general the dottrines 
which the New Teftament literally contains, and rejecting the whole 
as an improper criterion of faith. The eleventh chapter contains only 
a chronological al account of the authors who have collected various read- 
ings to the Greek Teftament: but the twelfth chapter contains a very 
excellent review of all the critical editions of the Greek Teftament 
from the year 1514, when the Complutenfian was printe ‘d, down to 
the prefent time. He likewife confiders the imperfections, which 
have | hitherto attended fuch editions as are printed with various read- 
ings, and delivers the plan, and the rules, on which a pares ‘Ct edition, 
according to his opinion, fhould be formed. The laft chapter, which 
relates to the marks of diftinAion in the Greek Teilament, and the. 
divifions which have been made at different times in the facred text, 
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will be moft interefting to thofe, who are engaged in the examination 
of Greek manufcripts: but as many praétical rules are deduced from 
the inquiry, it will be likewife of importance to every man who is em- 
ployed in the ftudy of divinity at large.’ 

After having thus briefly ftated the various and intereftin 
difcuffions on which Michaelis has employed himfelf in this Jn- 
troduction to the New Te/lament, Mr. Ma:fh proceeds to fpeak of 
himielf and of the manner in which he has executed the office 
of tranflator, and Englifh editor. For the liberties which he 
has taken with the original, he affigns good reafons; and they 
are fuch as the author, could he poffibly fee them, mutt ap. 

rove. Few tranflators have taken more pains with a work 
than Mr. M. has with this; and few have fpoken with more 
modefty and diffidence of their own jabours: 


« With refpect to the tranflation, though its merits or demerits 
mutt be determined by the public, it may not be improper to explain 
in a few words the plan, on which] have proceeded. As the ftruc. 
ture of the German periods is widely different from that of the Englith, 
and the ftyle of our author, notwithftanding his confyummate erudition, 
is not only devoid of elegance, which is unneceflary in critical difgui- 
fitions, but is in general harfh and uncouth, a literal tranflation of this 
learned work would have been unavoidably offenfive to an Englith ear, 
In tranflating the works of a Wieland ora Rouffeau, a deviation from 
the original would be wholly unpardonable, becaufe it is the bufineis 
of a tranflator not only to convey the fentiments of his author, but to 
preferve if poflible the beauty of the drefs, in which they are dif- 
played. But where neither beauty nor even neatne(fs is vifible, it 
ceafes to be a duty to retain the peculiarities, which in a tranflation 
would be ftill greater blemifhes, than in the original. J have feldom 
therefore given a clofe tranflation, except in matters of verbal criti- 
cifm, and have very frequently been obliged to new-model whole 

eriods. I have paid however the firicteft attention to the fenfe and 
pirit of the original, which, after a refidence of five years in a Ger- 
man Univerfity, I have lefs reafon to fear that [ have miftaken, than 
that in confequence of a long abfence from my native country, I may 
have been fometimes guilty of incorre€tnefs in the ityle of the tranfla- 
tion. A writer, who by long habit is more familiarized with a foreign 
than with his native language, infenfibly adopts its modes of expref- 
fion ; and it is poffible, and even probable that this very circumftance 
may have often led me into the error which I have ftudioufly endea- 
voured to avoid. I hope, however, to be favoured with the indulgence 
of the learned, and if this publication fhould be deemed worthy of a 
fecond edition, to which the merits of the author though not of the 
tranflator are juftly entitled, every improvement that may be propofed 
will be thankfully accepted, and carefully noticed. Another altera- 
tion which | have taken the liberty to make is, that ] have transferred 
to the margin a variety of references that are placed in the text of the 
original, becaufe they wholly interrupt the fluency of the flyle: but I 


have deviated from this rule wherever the quotations themfelves form 
| the 
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the fubject of difcourfe. I have likewife divided the work into chap- 
ters as well as fections, though the latter divifion alone is admitted into 
the original, which, though more convenient in quoting from this in- 
troduction, occafions frequent confufion in the ftudy of the work 


itfelf.’ 

Not contented with endeavouring to make the text of the 
learned Michaelis appear to the beft advantage in an Englith 
drefs, Mr. Marfh has faithfully examined every quotation, has 
corrected numerous errors in the original, and, having himfelf 
deeply quafted at the fountain of facred criticifm, has been 
enabled to fubjoin fuch a rich fupplement of notes, as fome Ger- 
man divine may probably tranflate for the purpofe of affixing 
them to the original work; fince, without them, notwithftand- 
jng its great merit and celebrity, it is far from complete ;=——=yet, 
it muft be acknowleged that many of them are lefs neceflary to 
thofe who are acquainted with German literature than to the 
generality of Englifh (cholars. 

The qualifications of Mr. Marfh for the work that he has un- 
dertaken, and the manner in which he has executed it, may be 
gathered from the remainder of his perfpicuous preface; in 
which he has introduced no more egotifm than was neceflary, 
and that in a manner which cannot fail to prepoflefs every judi- 
cious reader in his favour. 


« When I firft engaged in the prefent tranflation, I had no other 
obje& in view, than to prefent the public with a faithful copy of the 
original. But being at that time particularly employed in the ftudy 
of theology, I was led by curiofity, or a thirit of knowledge, not only 
to examine the numerous paflages, whether of the Hebrew Bible or 
Greek Teftament, of writers ancient or modern, Afiatic or European, 
to which our author referred, but likewife to read with attention the 
molt celebrated works, in which the various points were difcuffed, that 
are the fubjects of the prefert introduction. From thefe inquiries 
there refulted a variety of obfervations, which I committed to paper, 
with references to the German original, becaufe at that time I Pid no 
other object in view, than my own inftruction. Where the matter was 
too extenfive to be comprifed in a fmall compafs, I noted down the 
volume and the page, in the author or authors, in which it was treated 
at large, that I might know in future where I fhould feek for infor- 
mation, if ever I had leifure or inclination to profecute the inquiry. 
Having collected in this manner from various fources a number of 
materials, which ferved either to illuftrate our author’s Introduétion 
where it was obfcure, to correét it where it feemed erroneous, or to 
fupply what appeared to be defeétive, with vouchers and authorities 
for each obfervation, I thought it might be of ufe to the reader, if I 
adapted them to the Englith tranflation, and fubjoined them as an ap- 
pendix to each volume. They will fave him, at leaft, the trouble of 
collecting materials for himfelf, which would be attended with no in- 
confiderable labour, and enable him to turn at once, without either 
trouble or lofs of ume, to the volume and the page of cach author, 
where 
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where he will find more ample information than can be contained jg 
the compals of anote. Of thefe references there are ie: eral tuoy. 
fands, and that the reader may never be at a lols in r-fervine to the 
quoted authors, J have in general at th firft quotauon given me full 
tithe of the work, and ifit has gone through feveral eciticn., | have 
always mentioned that, which | particularly meant. ‘Lo the notes, 
which are formed ov the vlan above defcribed, I have added others 
of a different kind. Il have in general given extratis from the Ger. 
man works to which our author reters, efpecialiy from ht. Orientalifche 
and Exegetifche ‘ibliotnek, becaufe thele are fources whoch are inac- 
ceflible to moft Eeglith readers, and our author 1s frequently more 
concife than he otherwi!e would have been, on the prefumpuon that 
the laft-mentioned work in particular is in the hands of thofe who read 
his Introduction. And lince feveral very important publications in 
biblical criticifm, by Alter, Adler, Birch, Miuuter, &c. have made 
their appearance, fince the lait edition of our author’s Introduction, 
and contain very valuable m. aterials, with which he would have en- 
riched his own work, if he had publithed only three years later, I have 

endeavoured, as far as my im perte é& knowledge of the fubje& would 
permit, to communicate under each refpective head, the information 
which could not be conveyed by our author himiclf. 1 have likewife 
eccafionally introduced, in the body of the noes, fome fhort differ. 
tations on fubjects of facred critictfm, etpecially in the chapters which 
relate to the ancient verfions, the manufcripts, and the editions of the 
Greek Teftament. 

« Thefe are the additions, which I have ventured to lay before the 
public, as an appendix to the criginal work of Michaelis, and for 
which perhaps [ fhould requelt the indulgence of the public. 1 can- 
didly own that | commenced the prefent undertaking, without that 
knowledge and experience in facred criticifm, which I ought to have 
poffeffed. My knowledge of the Oriental langua,es extends no fur- 
ther, than to enable me to make out a paffage by the help of a gram- 
mar and a lexicon ;_ nor had the other branches of theological learn- 
ing engaged my attention, when | firlt entered on the work, which I 
now deliver to the public. Confined by fickne(s in a foreign country, 
I fought rather to amufe and to inftruct myieif, than to edify man- 
kind ; but as I have altered my original plan, aud prefume to publifh 
the fruits of my refearches, | mult hope that induliry has in fome 
meafure fupplied the deficiencies of knowledge. Perhaps it will be 
thought to favour of prefumption, that I have often ventured to call 
in queition the opinions of our author: but as no man is exc nipt from 
the danger of miftake, and neither the moft profound erudition nor 
the cleareift underilanding can at ail times fecure us from error, it 
may be naturally gs ted that various pailages even in the writings 
of Micha:lis mutt be liable to objection ‘1 hough impreffed with the 
moft profound veneration for the memory of a man, who is now no 
more, of a man, whofe name will be ever uttered with refpect, as long 
as learning is an ovject of efleem, yet the duty, which we owe to 
truth, is fuperior to that wiich can be claimed by the greateit names, 
or the moit exalted chara&ters. Unbiaffed therefore by prejudice, and 
with a freedom, to which cvery writer is entitled, I have caretully - 
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amined the affertions and opinions of our author, and wherever they 
appeared to be erroneous, I have fiated, as clearly as I was able, the 
reafons which induced me to diffent. 1 fubmit however the whole to 
the decifion of the reader; and whatever miftakes I have made, for 
‘aa work of fuch extent as the prefent, miftakes are unavoidable, | 
fall not be afhamed, as foon as they are pointed out with coolnefs and 
candour, to acknowledge and retract them. 

« Laftly, I mut beg leave to caution thofe, who compare the 
German origina! with the Englifh tranflation, and find that the re- 
ferences to the quoted authors are fometimes different in the latter, with 
refpe&t to the figures denot‘ng the volume or the page, the chapter 
or the verfe, not immediately to conclude that the references in the 
tranilation are erroneous. For as I have at a!l times confulted the 
quoted authors, | have tacitly corre€ted the Errata of the German 
original, which are more numerous, than any man would imagine, who 
was not concerned in lit: rary publications. In this refpect therefore 
the tranflation has an advantage over the original itfelf.’ 

The preface concludes with ihe tranflator’s thanks to the 
Univertity of Cambridge for its libsral ailiftance in defraying 
the expences of this publication; in doing which, that learned 
body has exprefled its high opinion of the ability of the tran{- 
Jator and of the utility of the work. 

This edition commences, like the firft, with fome brief 
obfervations on the title ufually prefixed to the Chriftian f{crip- 
tures, Kain Arcdsxxn; which the Profefior would properly tranf- 
late New Covenant, rather than New Teftament; and of which, 
though it was given early to this collection, the precife date 
cannot be afcertained. ‘this is of little importance: but it 
is eflential, towards eftablifhing the truth of our religion, to 
evince the antiquity and authenticity of thofe books which con- 
tain its hiftory and doétrines. ‘The Profeflor enters on this 
duty, under the perfuafion that it is more neceflary than the 
proof of their infpiration would be. We agree with him, and 
were furprized at finding his tranflator and annotator cherifh- 
ing a doubt of this pofition. Mr. Marfh, in the note to Vol. I. 
p-72 of the text (fee Vol. I. p. 377 at the bottom) obferves 
“that truth is not affeéted by the inftabilicy of the vehicle in 
which it is conveyed. Could it be proved that the books of 
the New Icftament were not written by the perfons to whom 
they are afcribed, it would be no neceflary confequence that the 
religion itfelf were a forgery. ‘The truth of Chriftianity might 
fublift without a fingle record ; for who would undertake to 
demonftrate, that if the New Teftament were annihilated, our 
religion wouid therefore ceafe to be true?’ Perhaps nobody :— 
but what then? It may be true that Jefus zppeared in the 
eaftern part of the world nearly eighteen centuries ago, ac- 
companied with all the undoubted teftimonials of a divine mif- 
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fion, preaching the moft pure doctrine: but this cannot become 
matter of knowlege, much lefs of truth, to us, unlels it be faith. 
fully recorded or miraculoufly tranfmittecd. An uninterrupted 
feries of miracles and in{piration would, no doubt, fuperfede the 
neceflity of written evidence: but, when the former ceafe, the 
latter is effential ; and it is requifite that it be pure and au- 
thentic, in order to give the recorded relizion its due influence 
on pofterity. It may vot neceflarily follow, as Mr. Marfh re. 
marks, that, if it could be proved that the books of the N, T, 
were not written by the perfons to whom they are afcribed, the 
religion itfelf muft be a forgery: fuch a proof, however, would 
create a fufpicion which no ingenuity nor eloquence in its 
preachers would be able to remove from the minds of men. To 
the Jews who faw and heard Jefus, the evidence of their eyes 
and ears might fuffice to convince them of his divine miffion; 
but, to produce and perpetuate faith in us who have not feen 
nor heard, the genuinenefs of the teftimony muft be apparent, 
Prove the facred book to bea forgery, or to be written by per- 
fons who borrowed the names of Evangelifts and Apoftles, and 
the fuperftructure of faith falls tothe ground. We make thefe 
ftrictures on Mr. Marfh’s argument, as we deem it erroneous 
and pernicious in its tendency, as well as foreign to the proper 
ground of inquiry. 

We return to Prof. Michaelis, whofe great object is to af- 
certain and to demonftrate the authenticity and the genuine 
text of the facred books. After having noticed Eufebius’s 
threefold divifion of the N. T. into Oyoaroyeueva or books uni- 
verfally acknowleged to be genuine, Aytireyoueva * or doubtful, 
and NoSa or fpurious ; having reminded his readers that his in- 
quiry is confined to the Homologoumena, and of courfe that 
his arguments and deductions in favour of fcripture refpect them; 
he proceeds : 

‘ Thefe Homologoumena we receive 2s the genuine works of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and Paul, for the fame reafons as 
we believe the writings to be genuine, which are afcribed to Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, Polybius, Cicero, Caxfar, Livy, &c. namely, be- 
caufe they have been received as fuch without contradi€tion from the 





#* Mr. Marfhtakes notice in his note that ¢ Eufebius has been frequently 
cenfured for having ufed astseyousv2 in a very indeterminate manner, 
fometimes as oppofed both to cucroyumeve and wba, at other times as 
comprehending the latter. Perhaps he cannot wholly be refcued from 
the charge of inaccuracy : but if we refleé& that the notions expreffed 
by the words * genuine’ and * {purious’ refemble two fixed points, 
and that conveyed by the term ‘ uncertain,’ 2 moveable point that 
vibrates between them, it is no wonder if its relation varies in pros 
portion as it approaches to, or recedes from the one or the other.’ 
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earliet ages, when it was eafy to obtain the bett information, and be- 
caufe they contain nothing which excites the {mal'eit fulpicion of the 
contrary. In fact this arguement when apph lied to the facred w ritings 
much ftronger, than when applied to the greateil part of profane 
writers, fince the teftimonies alleged to fupporc the autiie nticity of th 
New Teitament come much nearer the times, in which ts authors 
lived, than thofe adduced in favour of many Greek and Roman 
clafics, whofe authority was never doubted. And thefe were read 
origine lly only by a fi ngle nation, and in a fingle corner of the world, 
while the New leftament was read, and rece ived as genuine in three 
garters of the — by its adverfaries as well as b its friends, in 
countries the mott remote, and moft different from each other in lan- 
guage and manners, acknowledged in every Chriilian community as 
a work of the Apoilles and Evangelitts not only by the orthodox 
Chrittians, but alfo | by thofe, who diifented from the eltablithed rule 
of faith, with this only diff rence that the latter, at the fame time 
that they acknowledged the writings in general to be genuine, con- 
tended that certain paflag es were corrupted ; till a feét arofe in the 
eaftern part of Afia, a fect ignorant of the Grecian literature and lan- 


guage, which thoueht proper to pronounce the New » Leittament to be 


fpurious, becaufe the precepts of the Gofp ele anys icted the tenets of 
their philofop hy. But if thele writings were Ore muy in the hy ‘riod, 
that elapfed between the death of the Ap oflies, an id the earl! ieit evi- 


dence for their authenticity, how was it poilible to introduce them at 
once into the various Chriftian communities, whofe conneétion was in- 
tercepted by diftance of place, and difference of Janguage? And thofe 
diftiples of the Apottles which were fill alive wou'd iurely not have 
failed to dete&t and confute fo glaring an impoiture.’ 


To this we may add the Profeffor’s portrait of St. Paul as a 
writer : 

‘ The writings of St. John and St. Paul difcover marks of an ori- 
ginal genius, that no imitation can ever attain, which always betrays 
ifelf by the very labour exerted to cover the mecnpennt and if we 
confider attentively the various qualities that compofe the extraordi- 
nary character of the latter Apoflie, we fhall find it to be fuch, as no 
artcould ever imitate. His mind overflows with fentiment, yet he 
never lofes fight of his principal abject, but hurried on by th ve rapidity 
of thought difclofes frequently in the middle a conclufion to be made 
only at ‘the end. “Loa profound knowledge of the Old Teflament he 
joins the acutenefs of philofophical wifdom, which he difp! lays in ap- 
plying and expounding the facred writings ; and his explan ations are 
therefore fometimes fo new and unexpected, that fups ‘ricial obfervers 
might be tempted to fuppofe them erroneous. ‘The fire of his genius, 

nd his inattention to ftyle, occalion frequently a twofold « bfcurity, he 
being often too concife to be underftood except “J th fe to whom he 
inmediately wrote, and not feldom on the other hand jo full of his 
ibject, as to produce long and difficult soon, and a repcti- 
tion of the fame word even in different fenfes. With a talent for irony 
and fatire he unites thre moft refined fenfibility, and tempers the fe. 
verity of his cenfures by expreflions of tendernefs and affeciion ; nor 
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does he ever forget in the vehemence of his zeal the rules of modefty 
and decorum. Ee j is a writer in fhort of fo fingular and wonderful a 
compolition, that it would be dificult to find a rival. That truly 
jenfible and fagac ious philofopher Locke was of the fame Opinion, and 
contended that St. Paul was without an equ We 

We would alfo refer our readers to Mr. Marfh’s note re. 
fpeéting the genuinenefs of Paul’s Epiitles, p. 368 of Vol. I. 
note 1 to 4 10. 

Some Chriftians may not exadlly approve the manner in 
which M. Michaelis here treats the doétrine of in! fpiration. He 
offers no definition of the term; and, aware of the difficulties 
which attend the fu bject, | he does not embarafs himfelf Mi ats 
tempting, as often has been done, to prove too much. So far 
is he from afferting the infpit ation of all the Evangelifts, that 
he contends for doubting it in the cafes of AMZark and Luke, and 
for allowing to their Gofpels the errors to which other hifto- 
ries are liable. To remove the diflonance obfervable in the 
evangclical hiftorians, Aarmontes have been invented : but, after 
the utmoft labour, it has been found impoflible to prevent the 
vibration of fome difcordant {trings; and it is furely a queftion 
worthy of the confideration of ' divines, whether difficulties and 
objections have not been created by extending infpiration too 
far, and whether the Chriftian religion will not ftand on furer 
ground by aut proving the integrity of the Evangelifts ? 

Our author does not go fo far as this. He argues for a de- 
gree of infpiration, but he is not fufficiently explicit to enable 
us with precifion to {tate his full opinion on the fubjedt. 


‘ Though the Gofpeis of Mark and Luke were not infpired, they 
would retain their re: i] excellence, and remain indifpenfable to every 
Chriltian. If St. Luke had not recorded events, which are unnoticed 
by the other Evangelilts, we fhould have been ignorant of many import- 
ant articles in the hiftory of Chrift, and that of John the Baptiit. 
Even the commencement of his minifiry, and the year of his death, 
could without the Gofpel of St. Luke be determined with no preci- 
fion. His Atts of the Apoliles is one of the beft written hiftorical 
books, either of the Old or New Veitament; and if we had been 
deprived of this document, we should not only have remained without 
knowledge of the rife and progrefs of the primitive church, a matter 
of great confequence in determining the truth of our religion, but 
without the means of explaining the Epiities of St. Paul, on which the 
Acts of the Apofiles throw the cle areft light. Could therefore any 
one demonftrate, that St. Luke wrote without infpi ration, and fimply 
as a careful hiflerian ae to the plan which he propofes in his 
preface, I thould itil! read his Gofpel, and As of the Apottles with 
the fame attention as at prefent: and we fhould have the particular 
advantage of being freed from difficulties, which are almoft infur- 
mountable. The chief hiflorical objections which are drawn from 
profane authors have refpect to St. Luke; and if we can refolve to 
abandon 
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abandon the infpiration of his writings, as well as thofe of St. Mark, 
we fhall effentially ferve om caufe of our religion, and difarm our ad- 
seta at once, by de priving them of that pretent, to deny the 

+h of Chrifti int ity, w! hic h they derive from contradictions not wholly 
+) be removed.’ 

It is impoMble for us to attend this learned writer, in our 

otice of his work, t irough his numerous —" on the lan- 

sill of the N.'t. which is an Hebiew Greek, like that of 
the St ptuagint, iatared with Hebraifms, Rabbinifms, Sy- 
riafms, Chaldaifms, Arabifms, Latinifms, &c. In tracing 
thefe various i/ms, he has beftowed great labour and perfever~ 
ance; and if, in fome inftances, we cannot, any more than his 
annotator, fubfcribe to the juftnets of his ftr ates. yet we mult 
pronounce his Intredufion to be a book which muft contribute, 
ina peculiar degree, to a right and accurate underftanding of 
the N. T. 

Among the multitude of criticifms in this part of the work, 
there are many, wt ich thofe by Mr. Marth fuperadded, which 
we fhould with to feleét: but, circumfcribed in point of room, 
we mult requeft our readers to pardon our only giving them the 
Profeflor’s judicious obfervations on the mode of quoting the 
books of the O. T. in the New; which, he fays, is fometimes 
fo Rabbinical, that a critic, acquainted only with Greek, can- 
not poflibly underftand it. He proceeds : 

‘ How many ufelefs difpates have been wafted on Mark it. 26. ows 
urn’ Sy tic Toy Osmoy TY Os eve Asay HO TH ACY EEEW ys in order to explain 

a fact which happened not, as this paflage was fuppofed to imply, 
during the priefthood of Abiathar, but during that of his father Abi- 
melech. But the whole obfcurity and contradiction vanithes, as foon 
aswe know the manner in which the Rabbins quoted the books of the 
O'd Teitament. They felect fome principal wore out of each feétion, 


aad app ly that name to the fe&tion itfe lf, in the iame manner as Mu- 
hammedans diltinguifh the Suras of their Koran, faying, in Eli, ia 


Solomon, when the y intend to fignify the icctions where thofe names 


are mentioned. For inftance, Rathi in his remarks on Hofea ix. Ge 
lays, “fome are of Opinio n that this 1s C: ih 
: 


eon of Benjamin in the Con- 
udine, mati pray D5} sg 0495 °™ 9, that is . mentioned in the chap- 


ad . ; 
ol the Cone ubine, ne puUdyecs Nix. Uhe fas ne Rabbi obfe erves on 
4 a me ta, 
alm ii. 7. PNT WD TT VIN M3 “BONA TeNIy 12 
® we)? °? EN ‘ as Is - id mm At ymne the Lore d . Qik eC; through 
avid t vill deliver — Kinvaiien. on “nage iv. 8. fays, ob 
1509 “DIS § is faid near Fir? do this m anner _ 
* ~ 7 
Nous are fometimes made in the New Teftament. Mark xii. 26. 
RieyiwTe ey 7 Bilerkw Macewe ems THs Curs3 Rom. Xt. Se N 8M a my &} 
Be ty Aey:s n pox deg and the above-mentioned pafface in St. Mark, 
2 pa 


which has been thoug kt to contain a contr adictic M, May be exp! ained 
In th \e ch apter of . A} tat sale orin that pal . - of the | books Of Samuel, 
Waere the | hiflory of Ab:athar is related,’ 
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To afk in the name of Chrift (sv ovowars Xeurs) is fuppofed to be 
a Rabbinifm, and to expre!s only, To afk in the caufe of Chrift, 

For Mr. M.’s obfervations on the omiffion of the dual num. 
ber in the N. 1. we muft refer the reader to Vol. |. p. 414, 

The quotations from the ©.'T’. into the New have occafioned 
{cripture expolitors much difficulty ; particularly fome of thofe 
which are introduced with the words © that it might be fulfilled” 
(iva wavceSn) or ** that this feripture might be fulfilled” 
wan yoagn marowon). Dr. Sykes fuppofes that our Saviour and 
his Apotiles applied the term ta fulfill when there was only a 
fimilitude of circumftances, and did not always mean to the ac- 
complifbment of a prophecy. “Yo fupport this hypothefis, he ad- 
duces among other paflages, Matthew ii. 15. Michaelis, how- 
ever, though he profefles himfelf willing, allows that he is un- 
able to perfuade himfeit that this quotation was intended by the 
gofpel writer as a mere accommadation: * yet, (he proceeds) 
itfeems almoft neceflary, in certain cafes, to have recourfe to this 
convenient mode of explanation; for inftance, John xiii. 18. 
“* that the {cripture may be fulfilled, he that eateth bread with 
me hath lifted up his heel againft me,” for this quotation is 
taken from the arit Pfalm, which can have no reference to 
Chrift or to Judas. The tame principle might be applied toa 
fimilar paflage, John xvii. 12.’ Why it is not alfo to be ex- 
tended to Matthew ii. 15. we are unable to perceive. Who- 
ever turns to Hofea xi. 1. whence this citation is made, mutt 
fee that the prophet is fpeaking of the Ifraelites, without the 
{malieft reference whatever to Chrift; and without taking no- 
tice of the verfion of the Seventy ta rexvx autz, it is impoffible 
to regard the circumftance recorded by the Evangelift as a ful- 
filment of this pafiage in the prophet, which is not a prophecy 
but a relation of wh2* was then paft. Mr. Marfh feems more 
unwilling than the Profeflor to admit Dr. Sykes’s mede of in- 
terpretation : but we are of opinion that this, or fomething of 
the kind, is necellary to remove otherwife infuperable objec- 
tions to revelation, and to prevent that latitude of explaining 
the QO. T. by which vifionaries and religious madmen would 
juftify the wildeft theories and conjectures. Perhaps, $¢ to ful- 
fill,’ in the fenfe of there being an accommedation or a fimili- 
tude of e¢rcumitinces, may be placed among Rabbinifms. 

We mult pais over much valuable matter on the fubjedt of 
quotations, in order to proceed to the chapter on the various 
readings of the N. 1. 

‘Phe Autographa, or original MSS. of the feveral books 
of the N. 1. written by the Apottles themfelves, or by thei 
amanuenfes, have long ago been loft. The MSS. which now 
exit are only Copics from them, or rather copies from copies; 
for 
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for none can now be produced which were written previoufly 


to the fixth century,—and perhaps, as the Profefior fays, none 


fy early. On the lofs of thefe Autographa, the following judi- 


cous, obfervations are made: 

¢ What benefit fhould we derive from the pofeflion of thefe manu- 
{cripts, Or what inconvenience do we fultain from their lofs? Nocritic 
in clafiical literature } inquires after the original of a profane author, or 
doubts of the authenticity of Cicero’s Oflices, becaufe the copy is no 
longer extant, which Cicero wrote with his own hand. An antiqua- 
rian, or collector of antient records, will hardly maintain that the 
provasility of thefe books being genvine is inferior to U 1@ probability 
that a record in his poffeflion of the twelftn c atary is an authentic 
document of that period ; for though his record is cnly fix hundred 
years old, and the works of Cicero are thrice as antient, we are more 
expofed to impofition in the former iitance, as the forgery of anti- 
guities is often practifed by thofe, whole buGnels and profit is to lead 
the curious into error. But fuppofing that the original connindinie of 
Cicero, Cafar, Paul, and Peter were now extant, it would be impeth! 
to decide whether they were fpurious, or whether tiey were actually 
written by the hands of thefe authors. ‘The cafe is diferent with re- 
fnect to perfons, who have lived in the two lait cx nturies, whofe hand- 
writing 1s known, with which a copy in gueftion may be compared 
and determined ; but we have no criterion, that can be applied to 
manufcripts fo old as the Chritian wra. Yet admitting that thefe 
original writings were extant, that we had politive proofs of their au- 


thenticity, and, what 1s fill more, that the long period of ieventeen 


centuries had left the colour of the letters unfaded, ithil they would 
be no infailible guide in regarc d to the various readin es. Mauitakes of 
writing are frequently found in the copy, which proc eds from an au- 
thor hi rmfelf ; in the publication of various werks } have difcovered, 
from reviling the printed fheet, errors in the fuppoted correct manure 
icript that was fent to the printer, and the fame - accuracies might 
have happened to the copyilt employed by St. Paul. ‘ihe lace Reitke 
has fhewn with very convincing arguments that the copy of Abul- 
feda’s Geography, in the univerfity library at Leyden, is written 
with Abulfeda’s own hand, yet in fome c. Hes we juftly prefer the 
eading of other manutcripts, where the author feems to have com- 
mitted an error, which was afterwards section’ in the publication 
ofthe work. But as the letters of the ausographa mut have been 
rendered illegible by length of time, they would afford no critical 
allitance in deciding on deubtful readings, 
nm confequence of the manner in which the facred text has 
been tranfmitted to us, various readings are unavoidable ; and 
it has been the behiness of fcripture ceines to lay down rules by 
which the blunders, or the wilful alterations, of copyifis may 
be ceteéted, and the true reading in corrupted places reftored. 
The laft feétion of this valuable chapter contains general rules 
for this purpofe, deduced from the preceding inquiries and dife 
cufions, Nothing can excel] the manner in which the Profeflor 
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treats his fubject ; and every one, who believes in the divine 
origin of the Chriftian religion, muft praife that fcholar who 
confumes the midnight oi] in endeavouring to reftore to Purity 
the facred text. As toour printed copies of the N. 1, they are 
far from being correct. 

« No art, (fays the Profeffor,) has contributed to the rapid props. 
gation of error, as wel as of truth, in an higher degree than the art 
of printing. A millake committed by a copyil. was confined to a 


difperfed in every part of Europe, and this number was foon aug- 


mented to an hundred thoufand by means of the fubfequent editions, 
7 : ’ ’ . ° ‘ s ' Cc 
to which they ferved as mode!s. itis abfurd therefore to contend 


that we fhould abide by our pristed text; for this is to affert that no 
‘: a EP RRR SS eae po 
reading can be genuine, Wali -il by as BU. DEC, V} u uy Lera{mus or tue 


Spanith editors at the beginnitg of the fixteenth century, and in the 
infancy of criticifm, when it is known that Eratmus was guiley of un- 
pardonablie carelefinefs and precipitation in his edition or the New 
Teltament. But this affertion can proceed from tio one who is not 
entirely deliitute of izarning, or to fpeak in the language of the apo- 
calypfe, who has not the ieal of ignorance on bis torehead.’ 


[ 10 be continxe ‘ej Nfo-y. 
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Art. XI. Catal and Love, a Tragedy: tranflated from the Ger- 
man of F. Schiiler, Author of the Robbers*, Don Carlos, the 
> 3 


* 


Confpiracy of Fieico, &c. &e. 8vo. 2s. Boofey. 1795. 

MONG the critics of Germany, Schiller pafles for the 
fEichylus, Leffing for the Sophocles, and Goethe for the 
Euripides of their navional theatre: the firft being dillinguifhed 
by his daring energy ; the fecond by hts ftudious completenefs ; 
and the third by his heart-felt .tendernefs. Of thefe writers, 
~-who, if they have not an equal, have alla high!y refpectable, 
claim to the turemott honours of their art,— Frederic Schiller is 


the poet with whom it ts impofible for the reader not to be 


moft ftricken, ‘Ihe features of his genius are peculiarly pro- 
minent, and adapted for-populurity. His language reins with 
inccflant «ffor :—his ftage is ever crowded with incident and 
fcattered with carcales :—ijiis characters verge on caricature: 
the perfonages are not fo much men, as angels or devils ; and, 
like academic figures, they are difplayed in perpetual contortion. 
For thefe :eafous, he no coubt requires to be tranflated with 
peculiar caution, and ought perhaps, in order entirely to pleale, 
to de fomewhat enleevled and fottened down. One would with 
to fee his productions, like the fketches of a bold defigner, 
filled up by a colourift lefs harth, 





* Sve Rev. N.S. vo'. ix. p- 266. 
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Schiller’s Gabal and Love; a Tragedy. Zit 


The tranflator of this drama has proceeded accordingly ; ; and, 
Sefides the freedom with which he occafionally moderates oak 
occalionally amplities the language of the origin: al, he has with 
great judg oment omitted the character of Louifa’s mot her, who 
had been idly placed in the piece, without contributing at all 
to the diftrefs or the cataftrophe. 

The fcene of the play is laid in a petty court of Germany ; 
whole Prince, attached to Lady Milford, an E nglifhwome 2 of 
brilliant accomplifhments, is about to contract a marriage of 
ftate policy. Baron Mindheim, (in the original, Herr von 
Kalb,) conceiving the influence of Lady Multord to be by no 
means on the wane, is defirous of a matrimioni. | connection 
with her, as a ftep to advancement at court. i’refident Faul- 
kener, from fimilar motives, wifhes to fecure this alliance for 
his fon Ferdinand: but the high-minded young man refolves to 
defeat this dirty cabal, to fecrifice every thing to /ove, ana to 
unite himfelf with Louifa, the beauuful and amieble but igno- 
bie daughter of a mufic-mafter. By meaus of Worm, an agent 
of the Prefident, Louifa is perfuade id to write a labia of ailig 
nation to Baron Mindheim, which is exhibited to Ferdinand, 
juft after he has rejected the advances of Lady Milford. As 
foon as he is convinced of Louifa’s perf iy, he determines to 
poifon her; and, having effected this purpofe, on learning by 

what foul means the letter had been 4 tained, he kills himfelf. 

The fcene which opens the fifth act, wherein Miller ditluades 
his daughter from fuicide, Is a fief rate effort of genius that 
has long been familiar to the pudiic. & 
language occur; as © count on i.ouila’s love,’ § P ray what is 
at your fervice f’ which are foreign idioms : but in general the 
ityle is fluent, and is indeed mulical, as many portions of the 
ipeeches feem to fall naturally into blank verie 

Among the plays of Schiller, this is perhaps the beft fuited 
for exhibition, and feems only to require that the fpeeches be 
fomewhat curtailed. ‘* Don Carlos’ is quite an epic poem in 
dialogue. ** The Robbers,” and even ** biefco,’ (his malter- 
piece,)- are much too bulky; for which reafon this tragedy, 
although of fecondary merit, has kept poflediion of the German 
theatre longer than the others. We truft that the public pre- 
judice againft foreign dramas, which has reje€ted even Emilia 
Galotti, is about to fubfide in england ; and that this perform- 
ance will ere long be recited to many an applauding audience. 
It is to be hoped that fome othe: pteces of the Germans will be 


naturalized by the fame hand. 1 
ay 
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Aet. XII. Some Information re/ped g America, collected by Thomas 
Cooper, late of Manchefter, 8vo. pp. 240. 48. fewed. John. 


fon. 1794. 
‘HE principal motives for migrating into America are the 
eafe and certainty of obtaining, for a moderate confidera- 
tion, a defirable fettlement in that fpacious country. Its foil, 
indeed, rarely equals in fertility the cultivated parts of Europe, 
yet fuficiently requites the induftry of the farmer. A more 
elaborate mode of hufbandry might perhaps render the fields of 
America alike productive; and if Nature be there lefs bountiful, 
the diftribution of her favours is alfo lefs obftru@ed by the 
baneful inftitutions of mifltaken policy. 

As containing authentic and judicious particulars on this fub. 
ject, we recommend to an impartial purtic the prefent tem- 
perate and fenfible pamphlet. It is the production of a gentle. 
man of very fuperior talents and learning, acquainted with 
different parts of Europe, and who has vilited America for the 
exprefs purpofe of inquiring on the {pot, and fixing an agreeable 
refidence for his family. He fpent the months from the autuma 
of 1793 to the {pring of 1794 in that coun try, and appears to 
have been very afliduous during his fhort ftay in coll lecting In- 
formation. ‘Ihe obfervations made by himfelf we believe to be 
correct, but the accounts communicated by his American 
friends mutt fometim es be received with a portion of diftrutt. 

On Mr. C.’s return to Eng!and to convey his family acrofs 
the Ailantic, being frequently Importuncd with querics con- 
cerning the ftate of fociety In Ameiica and the inducements to 
fettle there, he determined to reply in print for general fatis- 
faction ; and this little tract was written, in the form of a letter to 
afriend. One of the reafons, which impel Mr. Cooper to ex- 
patriate, is his difapprobation * of the political meafures pur- 
fued at home. Being no advocate for propagating liberty by 
force, the ill effects of which he had experienced in the riots at 
Manchefter, he yields to the fpirit of the times; and, he 
adds, © it will contribute not only to the happinefs of indi- 
viduals, but to the peace of the country, to give free vent to 
the perturbed fpirit of the nation, rather than by compreflure 
and confinement to increafe the political acrimony already too 
prevalent in this ifland,’ 


* This difapprobation is continually and flronely expreiied by this 
¢ e é 
animated write ry whenever he has OCCation to take compara ty €e views 
juaeen Britain and Ameri : , 
O reat pritain and America, as their rer} Cvcilive advantag eS and dif- 


advar fap cs are fet in Oppotiti: in to each oiher.-- Has he not contracted 


prejudices ap. sinit HS native country cr 
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The following extract, (fomewhat abridged,) is pertinent and 
judicious : 

« You afk what appear to me to be the general inducements to 
people to quit England for Amevica? In my ming, the farit and prin- 
cipal feature is, ** The total atjence of anxiety re/peciing (ne future Jucce/s 
of a family”? ‘There is little fault to find with the government of 
America, either in principle or in practice: we have very few taxes 
to pay, and thofe are of acknowleged neceflity, and moderate in 
amount : we have no animofities about religion ; it isa fubject about 
which no quettions are afked: we have few reipe¢ting political men or 
olitical meafures. ‘The government is the government of the people, 
There are no men of great rank, nor many of 


“TY + e } . en 1 ° 
a id_ for tne prop:c. - 
reve the power of oppreiiing the 


great riches. Nor have the rich | 
lefs rich, for poverty is almoit unknown. Nor are their freets 
crowded with beggars. You fee no where in America the difgufting 
and melancholy contraft, fo common in Lurope, of vice, and filth, 
and rags, and wretchednefs in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
mott wanton extravagance, and the motl ufek fs and luxurious parade. 
Nor are the commtn people fo depraved as in Great Britain. Quar- 
rels are uncommon, and boxing matches unknown in our ftreets, 
Robberies are very rare. 1 heard of vo burglary in Philadelphia 
during the fever there, though no one ftaid in the town who could 
Jeave it. All thefe are real advartapes; but great as they are, they 
do not weigh with me fo much, as the fingle contideration firft men- 
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tioned, 

‘ln Evgland, the young man flies to profliuution, for fear of the 
expence ot a family eftabhihment, and the more than pofhble extra- 
ince of a wite; celibacy is a part of prudence 
vended, and as fleaduy practifed as the veice o 


Phe married man, whole pafiens have been ftroneer, whole morals 


. \ geles ~r\e 
Si Ue POY COin- 


nature will allow. 
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wWagwiMony, doubt: Ww pelHne r Yi C4 ch 'd ‘ Cc ! & «sp §2 sade reli i@, ei as ivUns 
upon his offspring ith a n< manCNG TY kind of a&ediu nN, that EMvitters 
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iome OF the Mot wieafurable moments cf ite.’ . * * 


- a } abe » « P in 4 Ten ; - 
of moderate defires feels anxious about a family. In the cou try, 
— ” } ¢ }. aon " . ’ ot  - £ 
Where dwells the mats of the pecple, every man fee's the increafe of 


his family to be the increafe ot hits mches: end ro fermer coubts 


“he ; ' 
Again—* In America, particulariy Out of the luree towns, no man 


’ “-¢ e«* ‘ eye o , - *, _* . 
about the facivtv ol prov Iadine for ais cinleren as comfortably 2s tiey 


ava a , a . S , ot - sada } . Oo 

have lived, where land is fo cheap and fo fertile, where fociety is fo 
} . , ys ° ‘ ; ° 

much on an ECQUALIV, agQu wre °c the pros wl uiS er ei< " 4 Ot mation, 


from natural aud accicental caufes, and tie improving {tate o! every 
part of the country, furniflies a market for whatever fuperflueas pro- 
duce he chules to raife, withcut prefenti: ginceffantly that temetation to 
Metiticn, ia commen and fo 
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artiticin! evnerce - Seihe here ere . 

artinciai expence, ‘ nad extrava ant CQ7! 
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‘nm Great britain, perpetual exervion, inceflant, unremitting in- 
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bilities of ultimate fuccefs, are certainly againft a large family. In 
England, no man has a right (calculating upon the common chances) 
to expect that five or fix children fhall all fuceced. 

‘1n America it is otherwife; you may reafonably reckon upon a 
comfortable fettlement, according to your lit ua ition in life, for every 
part of a family, however numerous. I deciare { know nothing in 
your country equivalent to the taking off this weiehtupon the mind of 


a father of a family. It is felt in the occurrences of every day; and 
{ hay c {i PY) with Dp eParure tne <« untenance of aanl j uUro; an emigrant 
in America, brichten up on this very comfortable reticétions a re. 


fl ction Wicd Conic eveu sur ivis OF iricna 5 and CXiie irom a 


Nn ativ countl 


‘ ° a } ef 9 , . % 7? 

© ‘Jo pertons ip genteci ite, ANd OF the Ciats Walch you Cali men of 
fortune, nearly the fame difficulties occur: with you, every rank 
treads fo clofe on the heels of the rank above it, that an exce!s of ex- 
pence, above income, is general; and periiaps the dimcuiues of a 


Cc 
family are fitil greater in the clais lait mentioned. lemptations to 


unneceilarv expence, owing to the numel iS STaGaliOns OF Fann HR 
; ot ‘ ~ D. . ctsmmeeate ‘ ‘ a re : 
E.nolan # are perpetu ily 1d a! YE UNCONRGUCTAY - wy 1in US, a Inan 
. ‘ : e " , ' - o . * e 
is more equitably appreciated : andin the country of America, he 1 
4 - i 
‘ ‘ . ‘ ? on , Cc , . 
. = ‘ ran a e 1 leada ¢ nn. by ye ere , 
e{ti n2ete d more at wn iC me gs 9 @ a ici  % cil 3 j 975. o Mein g 


like Kuropean manners, and fomethine of the il effedt of Incqualliy of 


. . se YY vr ,} - ’ Y - . - 5. ‘ - arsre 1 sa n+ ont te 
riches, 18 to be you lu 1 tic ital Ltsyeviisd & ootil rica, Ou HocIIing like 
an enhahsriant as 4 fA ranuntry Pp Prien cAc: and the wale nf et} 
what an innaowmant Gi tac aacouncry Cx nceess anathe wa/s of the 
’ 1 26 A ma enere “> “9% - * Res ’ . ae) ; 1 »* 7» > te e Tal + 
peopie in “America are nearly untainted. fience the freecom trom ar- 
_ 


tificial poverty, and the univerial dimufion of the common comforts 
and conventie: ices of ! iife. 

«In vour country, moreover, if a man has been pec uniarily unfor- 
tunate, the cager croud prefs on and trample over him, and, once 


«4 
‘ 


down, he is kept cown. In America, 2 falle itep is not irretrievable, 
there 1s room to get up a in: and the Jefs unfortunate ftumbler looks 
round at leifure, and without difmay, for fome more profitable path 
to be purfued. With you, every employment ts full, and you are 
prefled and elbowed on all fides: with us, every employment has 
room for indultry, and for many years almott every {pecics of induftry 
mutt be faccefsful.’ 

It fhould be remarked, however, that thefe affertions are 
more efpecially true of the middle and northern ftates, ‘To 
behold the pallid ditlolute igures that refort to a Virginian 
court-houfe might fill one with gloomy reficdtions. Negroe 
flavery fheds its poifon all around it. Where the ill-fated 
African bears the heat of the day, the white inhabitant, whofe 
penurious circumftances demand the practice of induftry, ¢ cares 
not to labour — _ but chufes to wafte his time in indolence 
and low pleafurcs. — the fouthern {tates alfo, where much in- 
equality of condition fubfifls, beggars are not unfrequent, and 
always extremely ii infolent. 

To the queftion, whether the eftablifhment of peace in Eu- 
rope will not render France a more eligible country than 
America? 
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America? Mr. Cooper anfwers decidedly in the negative. 
Highly as he efteems the general principles which the French 
have reduced to practice, he is fhocked at the unpardonable 
enormities into which they were driven by the fervid genius of 
the nation:—but it fheuld be remarked that this impreflion 
was made on our author during the fanguinary adminittration 
of Robefpierre, before the prefent fyitem of moderation, the 
fruit of returning reafon, was introduced. Mr, Cooper takes 
occafion to pafs fome jult yet fevere ftrictures on the unnecef- 
fary extenfion of luxurious fabrics : 

almoit equality of fortunes among 


‘The equality of conditions, an 
es to the ellablifhment of manu- 


the French, will be great obitacl 


factures bevond thole of mere necefhiy. Ido not think this an evil 

co the country, becaufe I deteit tae manufacturing fy em . obfervine 
| ao A ae ee oS a er litw. and j ‘vil effeet 

the fallacious prolpertty it Induces, its inftability, and its evil effect on 


che happinefs and the morals of the bulk of the people. You mutton 
this fyiiem have a large portioa of the people converted into mere ma- 
chines, ignorant, debauched, and brute!, that the furplus value of 
their jabour of 12 or 14 hours a day, may go into the pockets and 
fupply the luxuries of rich, commercial, and manufacturing capitaliits. 
I dete the fyitem, and am grieved to fee that fo fenfible a man as 
Mr. Hamilton can urge, in his report on American manufactures, 
their turnifhing employment to céi/cren, as an argument for their 
being eflablifhed in America. [ hope to fee the time when not only 
the childhood, but the youth of the pooreft inhabitant in Uhis country, 
female as well as male, fhall he employed in the improvement of their 
underftanding, under fome fyfiem of national education ; and in labour 
no farther than is conducive to health and pleafure. Let manhood la- 
bour; but in my opinion even manhood was not intended for inceffant 
labour, nor is the fyftem of iaceffant indultry conducive to human 
happinefs. “he prefent imperfcet ilate of iociety and of knowledge 
may make it neceffary, but I hope the univerial annihilation of ab- 
folute ignorance among us wil] tend in time to material improvement 
inthe means of promoting human happinefs. A {mall quantity of 
labour will produce the comforts and conveniences of life, and the old 
fyftems of government have hitherto been the chief fupports of lux- 
urious and unneceflarv expenditure.’ 

It is melancholy to refle&t on the complicated miferies which 
have flow<d in modern times from themercantile fyftem. The for- 
did jealoufy of monopoly has Jadoured to debafe the generous na- 
ture of man ; and it has fomented the moft bloody and expenfive 
wars which Great Britain has waged during the prefent century. 
The boafted extent of our forciyn trade, of Which a moderate part 
only can be accounted real profit, fcarcely exceeds the annual 
amount of our taxes, which it has in a great meafure occafioned. 
It were unwife to cramp human induftry : but to direét it by a 
coce of regulations, into a particular channel, is highly perni- 
ious, Agriculture is the mafter finew of every great ftate: it 
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is the perenni ia! fountain of wealth. Pzus qucflus, fays the elder 
Cato, in his treatife on hufbandry, Pius quefius, fabilifjiniufque, 
minim eque moe’ minimeg? e male cogitantes junt, qui in €0 


let 
sie 





fue dis cccupati junt. Rural labours are equally conducive to 
health of bedy an id of mind. The mechanic occupations hold 
only a fecondary rank ; the cul:ure of the fhelds conttitutes 
the natural and found emp!vyment of man; and this admirable 
art is the genera! proledi ion of America, though, owing to the 
cheapnefs of land and the high price of labour, it is {till ex. 
erciied there with |ittle folicitude or fkill. 

¢ ‘The mea/s of inha bitant ; exciulive of ferv ints, confifts of thofe who 
pofiets in tee imple, from 100 to $00 zer S ( f land actually in cultiva- 
tion; t geuie with the tradeimen unmineaciate y cependant on agri- 
culture (all of whom are farmers) and the ilorckeepers difperfed in the 
{maller towns, almoit ail of whom are farmers alfo. But they are all 
flovenly farmers: their fences are not neat; hedges they have few, 
and thefe few are re: ty and imperiect. “Lhe fence in the middle and 
fouthern flates is uluatly wood iplit into lengths, of 5 or 6 feet, and 
3 Or 4 laches thicky of which the ends are placed one on the top of 
anoth:r, angular-wife. In New England, ftone fences are common. 


In Pennfy lvania, about twenty years ago, there were ma y hedges 
—e a rr 

of P rivet, but one ievere winter «Killed them all. i hey have many 

indigenous thorny fhrubs that would anlwer for hed: C8, but they do 


not ee themfeives the trouble to try. For gardening they have 
much leis tafte than the Englifh ; for orchards more. Every farm- 
houfe in the middle and fouthern fiates has its peach orchard, 
and its apple orchard, and with all their flovenlinefs, abundance 
and content are evicent in every habitation. ‘lhefe habitations 
are ufually of wood: more generally of logs, cafed or uncafed, 
with boards, than built of frame work ; all the windows are fa fhed, 
and the intides of the houles, generally {peaking, are as creditable 
to the miitrcts of the family, as the grounds around are otherwile to 
the mafter, whofe induftry, indeed, is ufually exerted upon more im- 
portant objects. Neatnefs among the common farmers, and tatte 
among the more opulent cultivatois, have not yet found their way. 
In another paflage, Mr, Cooper gives a fummary view of the 
American moce of hufbandry : 

In new I; and, after grubbing and girdling, i. e. taking up the un- 


derwood, and cutting through the bark of the larger trees in a circle 


he leaves trom growing next 

feafon, he ploughs about 2 inches and a half deep, then acrofs ; then 

fows the feed and harrows it. Upon the average of his land, his crop 
of wheat is not above 12 bathels per acre; of 

man atonifhing. With you, I apprehend, the 

average wheat cr ‘Op per itatuce acre is at leaft 20 bufhels. ‘The 

average of the Iile of Wight, whea I touched there on my paflage 

from Satins to oO smerica, was at leaft 35 bufhels. The average a 

the whole fate of Pennfylvania, I cannot reckon above 10 or 12. 


all round the trunk: whi ich prevents the 
¢ 
‘ db 
Oats from 15 to 20. 
This 1s to an Erglifis 
Biks 
Maryland the fame. ‘This is owing to the ne gleét of manures, to 
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she repeated working of the fame ground with crops of grain till it 
will bear no more, and to the very flight labour they beltow upon 
their tillage. It muit be confidered alfo, that much of the lard is 
occupicd by the ftumps of trees not rotted, and never grubbed up, 
« But though in America Ic{fs grain is pri duced per acre than in 
England, they get more per man. here, land is plentiful, and la- 
bour fearce. With you it is the reverfe, Hence the accuracy of 


Sis cia > 


" nm 


Britihh, and carelefnefs of American cultivation, 
sc > 1 nf thich f Oy srr and b tiftes t} {ce S 
It is the hand of man which fafhions and beautifies the fcene: 
of nature. ‘The untutored woods of America, by their almoft 
boundlefs extent, may fwell the mind with elevated emotions, 
but afford not foft nor lovely profpecis. ‘Trees of all ages are 
promifcuoufly crowded together ; the dead intermingled with 
the living; and, at intervals, a few vigorous trunks rear their 


lofty heads above the encircling puny groupe, which feems to 
; 1 
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ftruggle for exiltence. ‘The native tees of America are tn ge- 
neral flender and feeble, compared with thofe waich adorn the 
In Pennfyivania, gypfum or platter of Paris is in high rc- 
gueil for manure. It is not eafy, however, to imagine how 
this fubftance acts in promoting vegetation. Mr. Kirwan has 
attributed its effect to its feptic quahty, though this can fcarcely 
be judged adequate. Beiides the mechanical and chemicah 
operations ufually referred to manures, Mir. Cooper ingentoufly 
furcefis ancther property, in our conception, the molt import- 
ant: it is that they act phyfclogically, as he terms it, by fti- 
mulating the living fibre of the plant. The profecution of this 
idea might lead to noble difcoveries. he laws of animated 
matter have recenily been made the fubjects of invefiigation. 
An emigrant, poiieiied of moderate fortune, cannot difpofe 
of his money to better advantage than in the purchate of new 
lands: which, as population extends, muit perpetually rife in 
their value. In the more remote paris of the country, a farm 
may be had under the rate of halt a guinea an acre; and Mr, 
Cooper reckons that, befides yielding pientiiul returns, it will, 
from the increafing demand, quadrupie its ofyina! price at 
the end of ten years. For an Lurepean fetter, the middie 
ftates are on the whole the molt eligible. In the fouthern parts 
of America, the heat is eppreflive, and the flranger mourns 
over the prevalence of negrce flavery. in the northern parts 
the winters are commonly tedious and fevere, and their parii- 
monious foil is already occupied by tmoll contiguous farms 
Of the middle ftates, New Jerfey and Delaware are now 
confiderably advanced in population, and their jow fwampy 
grounds are unfavourable to European conilitutions. New 
York is one of the moft profpeious ftates in the union ; its 
elimate not very different from that ef Great Britain, only 
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colder in winter and warmer in fummer. The moft fertile 
part of that ftate is, beyond compsr fon, the Genfee country ; 
which, within thefe few years, has attracted a numeious colon 

from New Fneland., Yer is that rich territory liable to for- 
midable objections: the d ficulty of procuring fervants for huf- 
bancry, its diffance from the mar ket, its sryfaturhyy Ous citinate, 


e : ‘ a } ‘. } 
and Its ex polure, on the «.norni frontier, tO Cruel tyroaas, On 
, ” , tis - ’ ‘ - . 
the whole, Mr. Cooper prefers Vennfylvannia, which enjoys a 
healthy temperate climate, favourabie inkewile to veortation. 


Its municipal government is opulent, enterprizing, and intent 
on public improvements. “Towards the north and weit of that 
ftate, the richeft and moft unoccupied traéts are to be founds 
and of thefe, the lands adjacent to the branches of the Suf- 
quehanna are likely, by their fituation, to prove the moit va 
Juable. 

Kentucky, which now forms a feparate ftate, has been 


painted a terreftrial elyfium. It poflefles, indeed, great natu- 
ral advantages : it is covered witha d ep vevetable mould, fit 
for every {pecies of culture; its fpacious forefts contain trees 
of the largeft dimenfions, abound with luxuriant p»fturage, and 
are plentifully ftocked with wild turkies and buffaloes :—but, 
on the other hand, the climate is fultry; fprings and rivulets 
are extremely fcarce; the roads are deep and often impaffable; 
hired labour can hardly be procured; Furopean commodities 
are exceffively dear ; and the vent of produce, by the naviga- 
tion of the Ohio and Miflifippi, is diftant, dangerous, or im- 
practicable. Nor is any part of the country, the vicinity of 
Lexington only excepted, entirely fafe from the incurfions of 
the Indian tribes; not to mention that, through the negligence 
and inattention of the land-office in Virginia, to which Ken- 
tucky was formerly attached, much uncertainty (a fruitful 
fource of litigation, ) has arifen concerning the location of pur- 
chailes, 

It would be imprudent in an emigrant to attempt the intro- 
cuction of new manufactures into America. Speculators 
commonly toil to prepare a harveft which they are never de- 
ftined to reap. Perfons fkilled in the coarfer and more necef- 
{ary kinds of manufactures, however, are likely to fucceed in 
the United States. Phyficians will receive fome encourage- 
ment, particularly in the fouthern parts; divines, none, unlefs 
they turn fchoolmafters. Literary men can expect no adequate 
rewards in an infant country, where fludy is only a collateral 
occupation. ‘he Americans are furely not deficient in genius : 
yet it is remarkable that they have never produced any work of 
decided eminence. ‘heir philofophers are flars only of the fixth 
magnituce, Compared with the conflcliaticns of Europe. Even 
Franklin 
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Franklin himfelf was more noted for refined fagacity and dexte- 
rity’, than for depth of fcientific refearch. 
{he ftyle of focie ety in the capital cities of America ts much 
fimilar to what prevails in the wealthy provincial towns of Eng- 
land. New Y fails. for inffance, though lefs popuious, is a 
pert fet counterpart of Li iverpoo i; the fame manners, amufe- 


> 
ments, and te tble aflemblies. Proviftons are ¢ scnideail 
reaper than in like piaces in Great Britain: but fuel, fer- 


vants? wages, luxurious furniture, and even houfe-rents, are 
dearer. In the fettled country, provifions of all kinds are ex- 
ceedingly cheap, and the fiyic of living is, of courfe, plentiful 


and generous. 


7 
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With r ose to the ftate of politics in America, Mr. Cooper 
eives the following diftinét account: 
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‘We have among us about half a dozen fufpefted royalifts, exe 
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clufive of fome Engitthmen fettled im tne creat towns, whom the 
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Americans revard as unrealonabiv preyudciceu av nit tac govern- 
&. i d 74 * fe oe ~~ | Pen es mae = 
ment, ana Infected with a Kind Of maladie du pays. 
{ 5 r . , - i F- . . r ‘ f 
[he reit of the Americans are Kepublicans; but of two claffes s 


: i } Se anseabemm & " ae 
the one Ie Min 1S to an extenfion rather than a limitation of the powers 


re * ’ 12 acs oo 
of the legiflative aud executive government; rather lear, ung to bri tifh 
ba 5 } ira ¢ } > f / 
than to f "each politics ; inclining to mtroduce and extend the fund. 


ing, the manufacturing, and the commercial fyNems. in this clafs, 
a é 
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Tana almo ff all t! 1e execi itive ILCIS OF Fo ernment, With Val Wath. 
) h ane tip sasster AL she senhar ot ela Canata 
iW ieton at tl € ir ICAU g ALA MmaricorityVv O. Cne memoers eatin JCNaALeS, 
oe Anltean? enasckhante AF the lax es 
and the greate eft part of the opulent merchants of the large towns. 
‘ ’ , ’ 


This party isdenominated the Federaliits, partly becaule th y were the 
chief introducers and ri porters of the prefent federal government 
and the conftitution of 17873 and partly fron y ingenious 
eres of letters in favour of that coniiitution by Mr. idamilton, termed 
« The Federalili.”’ 

‘ The other party are called ** Anti-federal:fts :”’ not becaufe they 
are adverfe to a federal government, or wifh hke the French fora 
Republic, one and in a iable, Dut in cortracilinclion rather to the 
denomination of thi be ti 
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to the extenfire powers Given to rnment, and wifhed for more 
frequent returns to the people, ae authority they were to delegate 


to their tru!tees tn ofice. ‘This party objects to the large falaries given 


to the otice rs of eovernment, to the j:fate and diitance ailumed by 
ro) 
» ’% , ~~ al . 
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fome among them, Got even € CivaimneT toe Frencent WV ALLLITIS ton, 
‘ 4 
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whole manners and mode of living, coid, relerved and ceremonious, 
MN Beil tek BaD ine inne ane te eens 6 2 v€ hs 
\4 Chl} fiave tended in 10m 1% 3748 A Ge ‘ wa mece OF liad 
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great abilities and eminent fervices. “he Anti-federahils aio rather 
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scan to the j rencal theory, tn UF. 6 as ae oS Be 5 i roaial ped be : ; poe 
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litics; and they are averfe to what they deem the mononrolizineg 
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fpirit, and infulting arrogance of fuperiority In your naticn. This 
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a d by the part your count 1S s dee poted to have taken in fomenting 
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the fhips and obilructine the commerce of the Amevican merchants, 
in refufing or negleting ta give up the polts upon the lakes, or to 
male reparation ter flolen negroes. -—"Tne conduct of your court has 
cert rr ly given {ir ety to the 2 1- fede I ti party, aml Ong whom may 
now be ranked the a jority or tne peop!», and the majority of the 
houfes of repreicotaus [tis fincerely to re hoped that fome terms 
of amicable accommocanen m Peeaully he adopted. Perhaps Mr. 
Jay’s hein ra Fepu ed pear! by will rawier afl; t than obftru& this 
delired event, under all the circumlances of the (wo countries.’ 


A correct map of the Middle States 1s prehxed to this tract ; 


and the work is rendered very compicte vy the Infertion of fe- 
veral ufefu! tables and additional aruicies of iaformation. Thefe 
tables exhibit the returns of the population of the United 
States, the amount of the imports and exports, the tmpofts on 

different articles of trade, the vaiues of the ftate currencies and 
of the foreizn coins that circulate in America; likewife a Phi- 
Jadelphia and a London Price Current, for the year 1793. The 
additional articles confitt chieiy of an abftract of a journal 
kept by the Kev. Mr. Toulmin in travelling from Virginia to 
ne banks of the Sufquehanna, the Conit: tution of the United 
States, the celebrated little traét of Dr. Franklin on kmigra- 
tion to America, and the concluding chapter of a work compofed 
in the autumn of 1793 by Tench Coxe, Efg. From this laf 
fummary, we learn that the Banks eftablifhed in the principal 
towns of America divide an annual profit of above eight per 
cent. ; and that the exporis from the United States exceed the 
impotts, have been rapidly increafing, and are fix times the 
amount of the national taxes. 

Before we difmifs this inter Prefting work, let us embrace the 
prefent opportunity of making fome general remarks on the 
condition of the American St; ites. 

The colonial fyftem impofed by the domineering mercantile 
fpirit of Great Britain, pregnant as it was with folly and mif- 
chief, nad 1 not curation encugh to difplay its malign influence, 

and materially to damp the exertions of a rifing people. In fome 
cafes it even ade an artificial and premature advancement. 
The law w which gave a prior claim tothe brittth creditor, though 


manifett! repugnant to jultice, invited capital over to America, 
and encour red ufeful undertakines. The colonies were in 


the bloom of profperity, when that bloody conteft arofe,—during 
which, the futtcrings that they en mieoad, in gure of 
whatever is dear to man, arrefled or retarded, for a while, the 
progrefs of American faciety. Yet ihey were not miferable, as 
we might fulpect, amid the ravages of war. Animated with the 
enthufiaftn of freedom, they became indifferent or infenfible to 
the ordinary calamities of naturc:—but, on the reftoration of 

10 , peace, 
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peace, this excitement fubfided, their fanguine hopes vanifhed, 
and the Americans began to feel languor and difcontent. It 
required fome years to heal the breaches of civil difcord, and 
to eftablifh a general conftitution calculated to fecure the fruits 
of induftry. From the period of the adoption of the federal go- 
vernment, the United States have advanced with frm and 
rapid fteps. This progrefs has likewife been accelerated by the 
circumftances of Europe. That gigantic war which already 
has raged for years on the continent, by enhancing the price of 
grain and creating an uncommon demand of provifions, has oc~ 
cafioned a proportional influx of wealth into America. 

Notwithftanding the air of paradox, we regard itasa misfor~ 
fune to the Americans that they poffefs fuch unbounded terri- 
tory, Where land is too eafily obtained, it is never managed 
with due attention. The incentives to the exercife of {kill are 
taken away. After having exhaufted one fpot, the farmer re- 
moves to another; grounds, which once carried hiccory and 
oak, abandoned in their impoverifhed ftate, return to nature, 
ind bear fecondary forefts of pine. —Hufbandry was formerly at 
this low pafs in Great Britain. The attentive obferver will 
ftill perceive veftiges of the plough, in fequeftered parts which 
ére now judged unfit or unproftable for tillage. Under fuch 
circumftances, population may increafe, but it does not cote 
denfe. Local attachments are diflolved, and a vagabond life 
becomes familiar to the inhabitants. Fifty thoufand people, 
on a moderate computation, from fituatious near the fea-coatt, 
remove annually into the interior of America. Hence, perhaps, 
the unfteady indolent caft which, in fome degree, pervades 
almoft every clafs of Americans, It is chiefly amid the fer- 
mentation of frequent fociety that ingenuity is fharpened, and 
that the human faculties, fometimes overftretched, are always 
maintained in vigorous attion. In America, a moderate portion 
of knowlege is widely diffufed, but few have reached the 
heights of {cience. Its legiflators, with the beft intentions, 
have, through want of philofophy, committed fome glaring fo- 
lecifms in politics. Though eflentially an agricultural country, 
America has already imbibed the prejudices of the mercantile 
fyflem, and appears folicitous to fecure in its favour the ridi- 
culous balance of trade. Cold and narrow principle! as if a 
nation could attain to opulence only by over-reaching its neigh 
bours! That the trading fyftem of the Americans is yet ina 
{tate of infancy is, indeed, an extenuation ; and there is room 
to hope that they will grow wifer before it becomes too arduous 
to retract. 

The perplexity of the legal code is a grievous incumbrance 
fo the Americans, They retain moft of the Englifh laws, un- 
Rey. JULY, 1795. ZL fortunately 
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fortunately fo voluminous, fo intricate, and fo often contra. 
di¢tory : the wreater parc of the motley colonial laws ; and all 
thofe laws. already numerous, which have been enacted during 
the exiftence of the ftates. 4 ttgation, that curfe of civilized 
fociety, is accordingly frequent, efpecially in the northern and 
fouthern ftates. his embarrafiment cannot, however, be of 
Jong duration, fince a fimple and uniform fyftem of jurifpru. 
dence will certainly be compiled. 

Vhe ardent genius of their republican government is alone 
capable of refilting the allurements to floth, and of diffufing, 
throuvh the bulk of the Amercans, vigour and animation, 
Beftowing character and confequence on each individual, it 
creates a keen fenfibility to the public deliberations, which exe 
tends itfelf into the common affairs of life. Hence the Ame- 
ricans have attempted poetry and oratory with tolerable 
fuccefs. Their tafte, however, is not yet chafte nor correct ; 
and, like a people commencing their literary career, they fhew 
an inclination to adopt the florid Afiatic ftyle. 

The Congrefs of the Federal ( nion has wifely retrenched 
the powers of the municipal affemblies, which were apt to abufe 
them by pafling ignorant or partial laws. Tohis ftep will per- 
haps lead the way to a more intimate connexion of interefts,— 
to an incorporate union of the feveral ftates ; which unqueftion- 


ably would be the moft falutary and efficient. Lies 








Art. XIII. Ariffotelis de Poetica liber Grace S Latine. Le&ionem 
conflituit, verfionem refinxit, animadverfionibus illuflravit, Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, 4:0. 21, 2s. 8vo. §s. and 4s. Boards. Oxford, 
Clarendon Prefs. London. Elmfley. 1794. 


MONG the literary remains of antient genius, few writings 
have more generally engaged the notice of the learned than 
the celebrated Poevric of Ariftotle. The interefting nature of 
the fubject, as an illuftration of the principles of the fineft com- 
pofitions of the Grecian mufe, and the truth and philofophical 
difplay of precept and remark, have juittly entitled it to parti- 
cular attention ; and, as the copies have come down to us ina 
very corrupt ftate, through the accidents of time and the inac- 
curacy of tran{cription, (befides the difficulties inherent in the 
brevity and concifenefs of the Stagirite’s ftyle of compofition, ) 
the utmoft exertions of critical fkill have been called forth to 
repair the mutilated fentence and to elicit the obliterated mean- 
ing :—nor did the virtuofo ever take more pains to bring ovt 
the defaced beauties of a Raphael, than fcholars have done by 
every aid of phiiclogy and critict/m to explain this obfcure re- 
lic, and to rettore its correctnefs and purity, 
Of 
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Of thefe whofe attention was firit direted to the fubjedt, the 
fralian commentators have the piincipal claim to praile and dif- 
tinction. The labours of Beni, of Caftclverro, and of Picco- 
iomini, will ever be refpected for accurate elucidation and 
‘ydiclous Comment ; and, notwithitanding their frequent mi- 
sutenets and fubtlety of peraphrafe, tiey will always be cone 
falted by thofe who wifh to form a clear ond comprehenhive 
‘dea of thefe antient rules of diamatic compotiuon. ‘The 
French critics have beftowed equal pains and ingenuity on the 
explanation of this poetic code: but, with the characteriftic 
vivacity of their nation, they have rather diftingvifhed themtelvcs 
by the fancifulnefs and refinement of their remarks, than by foli- 
dity of erudition or correctnefs of criticifm. It is not all within 
a jater period, that we find the genius of the Englifh employing 
itfelf on this interelting tract. Except the names of Goulfton 
and Upton, we recollect none who, either as editurs or come 
mentators, deferve to be mentioned with particular refpeat ; and 
the work feems rather to have been known to our dramatic 
writers through the medium of French tranflation, than 
through any comment or verfion in our vernacular idiom. 
Whatever want of attention; however, Ariftotle has experi- 
enced from our older critics, their fucceflors of the prefent day 
have made ample amends for it. ‘Ihe very accurate and cre- 
ditable edition of the Poetic by Mr. Winftanley, in 1780, from 
the Clarendon prefs, was followed in 1785 by an edition from 
Cambridge ; and the two excellent tranflations, with copious 
annotations and comments, by Mr. [wining and Mr. Pye, fully 
evince the zeal and application of the Jater Englifh critics in 
illuftrating this difficult treatile:—nor do we think that we 
pay any exaggerated compliment to our own nation, when we 
fay that Ariftotle may rank among his happieit interpreters 
fome of our countrymen of the prefent time. We will alfo 
add that it is a mark of the improvement of the tafte and cri- 
tical judgment of the age, that the Poetic fhould have attracted 
fo large a fhare of public attention ; for we are convinced that 
the more its precepts are illuftrated, the more will they con- 
tribute to a general accuracy of thinking, and to the advance- 
ment of philofophical criticifm. 

We have entered thus into the merits of this curious work, 
and of the Jabours beftowed on it by former annotators, as in- 
troductory to our remarks on the valuable edition now before 
Us.—-At the conclufion of our review of Mr. Twining’s tranf- 
lation, (M. Rev. for July 17g3,) we apprized our readers of 
the expected appearance of Mr. i yrwhitt’s papers: we are now 
happy in being called to give a move particular account of 
their learned contents. 
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That a with to correét the text, and to elucidate the ob. 
fcurities, of this mutilated fragment, fhould arife in the mind 
of that excellent critic, was naturally to be expected from his 
very eminent emendatory fkill and conjectural fagacity. It is 
only to be regretted that his other multifarious avocations 
fhould have interrupted his attention to his literary purfuits, and 
that his valuable life fhould have been clofed before he had brought 
his labours on the Poetic to their utmoft perfe€tion :—but it 
was pleafing to hear that they were fo far advanced (fee Burgefs 
Mufei Oxon. confpecius, p. g.) as to afford materials for nearly 
a complete edition, and only wanted the cure poffertores of their 
acute and learned author. Nor was it leis fortunate and gra- 
tifying that his papers fhould have been committed to the care 
of Mr. Burgefs: who, from feelings of friendfhip, as well as 
from a love of literature, would be zealoufly attentive to their 
arrangement and completion. 
This edition is printed in three fotms—an octavo of fine and 
another of common paper, (an ufeful and ready manual)—a 
very handfome quarto—and the fame type on a folio page, 
which forms one of the moft beautiful and fuperb books that we 
ever faw. Of this laft we believe only about 30 copies were 
taken for prefentation, either to learned focieties, or to Royat 
and eminent pexfonages. 
The oétavo is introduced by a preface from Mr. Burgefs, 
explaining the progrefs which had been made in the work by 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, andthe manner in which his papers came into 
the publifher’s hands. Among thefe papers appears a curious 
document, which Mr. T. feems to have fketched out by way 
of preface to his work ; and which, ds it contains an account 
of his original defign, and of the time during which the fubje 
had engaged his thoughts, we prefent to our readers as an in- 
terefting tranfcript : 
“ Anni fant trigintaet quingque, ut memini, ex quoad decantatum hint 
Nibelluam accuratius paulo recenfendum fludia mea converti, eoque confilie 
editiones veterés, quarum pracipue ad inanum erant, omnes contuli : doc- 
torum virorum emdndaticnes, que feilicet fpeciem aliquam veritatis pra fe 
fervent, jedulo notavi ; meas qualefcunque animadvcrfiones fabinde infirai > 
adeo ut intra tempus non longum fpes mihi effulferit editionem novam alte 
quando emittendi tironibus faltem utiliorem, quam eae, que ad illam diem 
in publicum prodierant. Has autem cogitationes disjecerunt, dicam? at 
diftulerunt nova conjilia, et mutata prorfus vite ratio, dum per annos du- 
odecim *, non rerum publicarum tractationi admotus, (ut olim magni- 

ice nimis de me predicabat vir amicijfimus } ), fed minifteriis quibufdam 
civilibus implicitus et irretitus, effugium mihi munivi ad ea, que voiorum 
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m prima femper fuerant, libertatem* et otium fine dignitate. Ex 
9 re quanguam ne manus operi huic ferio admoverem multa obftite- 
ile “4 a nibil attinet, confilium tamen ejus aliquando perficiendi 
one - nunquam ita dimifi, ut non quicquid legendo addifcere, quicquid 
siditande extundere potuerim, id omne in chartas meas in ujum future 
editionis contulerim.? . . 

Mr. Burgefs then mentions his own labour in the fuperintend- 
ance and care of the prefs,—his attention in filling up fome im- 
perfetions in the Latin tranflation, which was not fo exactly pre- 
pared for publication as the text,—and his general endeavours 
co complete the edition; and in conclufion he acquaints us 
with the collations which he procured from a Venicee a Ley- 
den, and a Wolfenbuttle MS.. and from four Paris MSS, 

The quarto copies appear with a different preface, written 
with confiderable claffic elegance, which contains a very accu- 
rate charater of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s eminent critical talents, and 
beftows a proper tribute of praife on his exquifite learning. We 
have then an account of the defign of this more fplendid edition : 
‘Nec vero nobis videbamur vel praftantia operis, vel aucoris digni-« 
tati, vel editioris nomini fatis confuluiffe, neque revi guias hafce de- 
fideratiffimi viri fatis coboneftaviffe, nif alteram etiam impreffionem 
in publicum emitteremus, priore illa clegantiorem, és? apparatu ty- 
pographico quantum in nobis erat, ex omni parte Spectabilem.? 
P. 5. We have alfo the account of the papers asin Mr. Bur- 
ge(s’s preface. That our readers may judge how nearly ready 
for the prefs thefe were left by Mr. T., we extract the following 
ftatement 

‘ mo. Gracum textum, exemplari ufus Editionis Oxonienfis anni 1780, 
per omnia caftigaverat TYRWHITTUS, 7s gue vel in leciione, vel in 
interpunétione, immutari aut emendari wvoluit, ita diligenter vel in ip/o 
textu vel in MAY gti.€ calamo notatis, ut typographus, gut im lis haferit, 
vix culpam effugeret. Sublatis etiam antiquis capitum divifvonibus nowa 
commatum ferie totum opus diftinxerat. Ab ipfo etiam de ritta fant borum 
commatum argumenta que in hoc ohere primum locum occupant. 





ines Cum hoc loco non inutile nec injucundum erit conferre paucas vita 
Tyrwhitti, quae fequuntur, notas fua ipfius manu preter ultimam seri tas 
ITU, GUL JOg ae STPIAS, 
quas e libro defcripfi, qui humanifjimum éjus nepclem penes of, 
©, Tyrwhitt 
Natus Mar. 29, 1730. 
hiiffus ad Scholam apud Kerfington Fun. 1736. 
- ad Etcnam Jan. i741. 
—- ad Coll. Reg. Oxon. 1747, 
Electus in Coll, Mert. dug. 1755. 
Subjecretarius ad R. B. Dec. 1756. 
Cler. Dom. Com. Aug. 1762. 
Liber factus, Fan. 1768. 
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©‘ 2do. Latinam verfionent, paraphre on pore illam Goulf} fontanam 


} ; , f spr gprdan 
guamplurima rejecando, alia corrigenad, ¢ 


nova faceret. 

© 3to. din adverfiones fecifisn defcripte extabant; guas ipfe de now 
concinnaverat, pa ucts tantum excepts Quas ex editione Gouij? culana rele 
tend. ds defignaverat, quibus, zt in illa, ita in ac noftra auclorum adfcri- 


buntur NOMUNAs 

© Hee ttaque nobis im manus tradita funt fu ture editionts Jubfidia ab 
épfo exarata. Nec vero eovum eadem prorfus erat ratio Eteninm Grecum 
textum ita ad amuffin cajiigatum duievat ut in €0 Vix unicum punBum 
immutandum fuerit. Lati ina werficuem non item : 4-08 quam et tllam qUud~ 


gue Jedulo procuraveral 5 Jed in i efecanats 5 fam multis, et in immutandis 
non tantum vocabulis Guan} blurimis, Jed et toto but ilu 4 & duciu orationts, 


erant nonnulla, ad interp: unclionem et €ag Gu curfix vis literis impr 1menda 
érant ped antias que virum longe OMNLUWIM ACCUTa tiff MUI effugerunt ; qua- 


que ipfe proculdub: 10, fi 4 guando VE erfione m Latinam Greco textui Jubjeam 
wviderit, inter imprimenduns emendaturas erat. In bis corvigendis nobis 


aliquid licere sikiteah amur 3 nec vero alam ch caufe M, quan ut inter 

unio &F imprimendt ratio magis fibi conflaret, <5 Grecis aptius ree 
Jponderet. Si qiacam etiam nunc reflet difcrepantia, ignoftat Leder, 
Sed hec leviora.’ 

From this preface, it would appear that the quarto copies are 
publithed’by the Delegates of the Clarendon Prets, unconnected 
with Mr. Burgefs;—the reafon of which is not given, nor do 
we pre/ume to interfere in it. , 

Alter the preface, and immediately before the text, we have 
the general heads of the feQtions as divided by Mr. T.; for, 
with the greateft propriety, he has altered the old confufed ar- 
rangement, and given the whole a much more regular and ac- 
curate diftinétion o! chapters; and though we may differ from 
him perhaps in fome inftances, in which he has broken the 
order, yet his divifion and diftribution of the fubje& thew the 
moft exaé attention to the defign of the author. 

We now come to the text ;—and, knowing the intereft 
which fcholars take in the improvement and explanation of 
this the ** well-head” of poetical criticifm, and the high ex- 
pectations which they muft have formed from Mr. T.’s well- 
known acutenefs, we prefume on the indulgence of our clafiical 
readers, if we lay before them, with a degree of minute ex- 
amination, the learned editor’s labours cf annotation and cor 
rection. | 

The text will ftrike, at firft fight, as being greatly im- 
proved by a general correcinefs of arrangement, by fuperior 
accuracy of punctuation, and by the ftricteft obfervance of 
clearneis and perfpicuity. Ovn the particular emendations we 
hatten to remark.— 

Page 3. line 5.4 Mr. T. would read a: (rexva {cilicet) 


not we think very happily. One of thefe newly collated MSs. 
difcovers 
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difcovers a very important reading. The Paris 2038 has 4,» 
which we had often conjectured, but were always confounded 
by the verb being tn the plural number. ‘This MS. however, 
ives alfo usueita:: as this reading is much more accordant 
with the context, we ftrongly incline to believe it to be ge- 
y nuine. We would therefore correét the paflage thus—avrw 
de ty pvluw MIMEITAIL xwpis cpuovas H trav oexnswv. The 


© 


— — ee —  . . 


corruption in the common reading mott probably arofe from the 

GuTc: usaxvT@s in the next fentence. 

Ibid. 1. 8. rots Acyas Wiresg n toss pretpaice = © Ex bis concluferunt non- if 
nulli Poema Epicum fecundum mentem Ariftotelis in Proja condi poffe. Sed 
! perperam. Lonjunclio enim x explananai five deciarand: vim habet ; 





: guam igitur in verfione expre; 1.7 — 

We have always been of this opinion; and we think with 
Mr. T., in the tubfequent part of the note, that the aoyoss L 
Wurois iS Clearly explained and defined by the Jsrouetpsm in | 
the next chapter: that Ariltotle never intended to include any 
mere profe compotition in bis idea of epic imitation: but that he 
ufed the words Wsarcs Aoyos to mean verie unaccompanied by 
mufic, in contradiltinction to the other fpecies of poetry enu- |p 
merated at the end of the fection, it, ihythm, and metre, } 74 
\which employed all the means of .mitationf Ihe critic {upports Ve 
his opinion with great ingenuity in the next note, 

Ibid. J. 11. 23 yap av exomev, This note is extremely 
acute and elaborate. As it exhibits the leained editor’s idea 
and interpretation of the whole paflage, and in order to 
| give an early {pecimen of thefe ingenious and learned annota- 
tions, we will lay part of it before our readers : 
© Caufam exponit cur fub Epopaie nomine complexus jit Poemata omnis 
fea, metris, five uno frve pluribus, confcripta, melodia autem acjliruia. 
fliogut enim nihil haberemus, Sc. Poematum autem ejujmod? /pcies 
guajdam enumerat, viz. Sophrenis et Aenarchi mimos; Dialogos Socra- 
ticos ; et amitationes factas per Trimetra, vel Elegraca » Vel btm omnia 
gena metra, ut in Centauro Charemonis. In quibus hoc pracipue dif- 
qui/iticne indiget, quo gure Dialogi Socratict in numerum Poematum me- 
tricorum referuntur, Cum COS, Qik plurimi atatem tulerunt, Acnophontis 
Jcilicet et Platonis et MAiyjchinis, omnes profaice fcriptos efje videamus. 

Bene autem factum eff, quod locum alium auctoris nofiri, ex libro de Poetis 
conjervavit Atheneus, lib. xi. p-505- guts ft recte inlelligatur, lucem huik 
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OAD OhBALY ive Hec interrogative an affirmative ACC Pi ANUS nihil réseit, 
Lx collatione corum cum loco, de qno nunc agitur, probabilize » Opinucr, efrcitui 


i Maxous-a: doy. in hoc non de omnibus Dialogis Sccraticis intelligi de- 
rere, fed /pectatim de illis quos Alexamenus Teius feripfit. LEjhcitur etiam 
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bus accurale diftinguens. Efficitur denique Alexameni Dialoges metricg 


JScriptos fuiffe; nam iwutrpes utrique fententie membro adjungi debere 
“ maxime verifimile eff 3 quod fi hoc minus certum fit, at Jaltem due 

are non lic el Dialogos illos eodeim orationis genere, five ligato five Joluta, 
quo Sophronis et Xenarchi mimt, fuiffe compofites; Sophronis autem mings 
metrice fcriptos furle aliunde patet. His vero conceffis, non injuria Dia. 
logi Socratici, quales fcilicet Alexamenus edidit, yi pete Epcepeia Cas 
dere cenfeantur, cum nomen iftud tam late extendatur, ut Poemata qualilet, 
meiris confcripta, melodia autem deflituta, includat.’ 

Mr. ‘I. goes on to contend that the mimes were not in 
profe, and gives one or two fragments as fpecimens of the fort 
of metre in which they were written, 

P. 4. l. Qe pura O: Mav eb zt] . Supra dixerat, Kvriptores, que non 
imitantur, licet metro Epico vel Elegiace feripferint, iaoree: et EAetysncrrass’, 
male nominari : addit nunc poetam, fi quis per metra omnigena tmitatis- 
nem fecertt, ut Cheremon fecit, non idcirco ex metris omnigenis nominari 
debere MojAarieoTrors fel. titulo, wel aliquo ejufmodi.’ 

This is a novel interpretation of the paflage, but rather, we 
think, forced and récherché. Mr. ‘T. prints Kevraupov for Ir. 
govsyraupov, and would throw out wiaxrxy lalidiay asa glofs, 

P. ¢. I. 7. ey ac WoMTA THY pserziv | ©ViFforius rete corriget ev tic. 
Primam frilicet expofuit artiunh differentiam, quad verjatur circa inftre. 
menta, cum quibus imitatio peragitur.’ 

With this remark we coincide. 

P.7. 1.1. ws mepyas ua Kuxrwras We have here again 
great acutene(s of conjecture and ingenuity of explanation. 
M:. T. fuppofes Ariftotle to have given an inftance of each 
imitator in the Dithyrambic and Nomic poetry, as before in the 
epopceia, and would correct the fentence thus: wamae9 APTAZ 
Kixavras KAL Tivedsos, xan Dirckevog, wanoaito av tigetaking 
the Cyc'ops to be the piece which each of thefe poets had 
written. For the ingenuity with which this is made out, we 
refer to the note. In the uncertainty, however, of thefe ex- 
amples, it is impoffible to determine on this or any other emend- 
ation. Mr. Winftanley prints zes2as—in favour of which al- 
teration much might be argued, particularly from this paflage of 
Paufanias: Tvaads adovtos Timolce voxcvy te Midngisy awipra;. 
Pauf. Arcad. 

. 14. ]. 86 TLOLVOVT WY, oeov EYIYVETO PavEesoy AuTng. This we 
have always thought corrupt, but it is not noticed by Mr. T. 

Ibid. 1. 6. ta re xo0% nratlewoe—* Partes Chori minuit non tev 
xopevrwy numerum, ut Petitus fine ulla ratione interpretatur”— 
Clearly right. 

Ibid. 1.7. Tov rcyey xpwraywnsnv—* Perfonam primarum 
partium Latine voces.’——-We do not hefitate to adopt the in- 
terpretation of Mr. T'wining, who tranflates—** and made the 


dialogue the principal part.” Vhe Cambridge editor under- 
3 ftands 
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ftands it in the fame manner, and renders it very diftinaly— 
“ effecitque ut fermo non cantus primas ageret.”* 

P.16. | 10. ch Asyousvos eurns momron pavnuovevovrat. ‘This 
js pafled over without any obfervation; yet furely there is 
fomething wrong. Caftelvetro had conjectured oaryo: wey ce 
aUTNS MOT Ih, which founds harfhly. We think Mr. Twining’s 
correction, non de oxnuxta tia autns exzors OLA AETOMEN, fet 
avtvg, much more probable and ingenious, 

P. 17. 1.5. poeta Aoys wrunois: — Mr. Tyrwhitt propofes, 

vith Goulfton, to throw out wera aoye, and would read prxes 
MONON TOY (vel MEN TOT) METPQOs pisroig ews, Mr. 
Twining is for the rejection of werpz, and would correct Mex pe 
poe TOY usta roys. Perhaps both the words may not ime 
properly rises, only correcting wowON METPQOT 

P. 18. lax. x¢upis exars, &c. This celebrated definition 
Mr. UT. has greatly snuaiel, and has exhibited it with clear- 
nels and precition. We thall give it as printed in the text: 


5) $ 4 ‘ ‘  # > 
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Saori? 

In his note, Mr. T. would prefer exasw, Mr, Winftanley, 
however, had before fully pointed out the «vious oppolition of 
Spevtav to amayyenas, and ftrongly argued for the rejection of 
a?.a—See his very accurate note. Ve by no means yet 
deem the paflage perfectly reftored. 

Ibid. ule. “Vhe waSnuarwy nxQas -aw has exercifed the inge- 

nuity of all the commentators. Mr. Pwining has, in our 
opinion, given the moft jult and beautiful interpretation of it. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt illuftrates it by the fame paffage from the 8th 
book de Repub. and gives nearly the fame explanation with 
Mr. Twining. 
; P. 1g. 1. 3. Mr. T. reads wero, but argues for the total de- 
ietion of it. We prefer Victorius’s reading uetpoy, and think it 
correct; we have before (fection 3.) pub Hh UEAEL HAL METPie 
apuoviav and wutdros Can (urely only be repetitions. 

P. 21. 1.4. rereig uv ody ex myo avrave This corrupt pafs 
fage is not noticed by Mr. T. 

P.23. 1. a1. Mr. TP. paffes over in filence Heinfius’ and 
Caftelvetro’s tran{pofition, and prints mapamangioy yap srt nas 
ext tus ypagimys inthe old order. We fhould have adopted the 
tran{pofition of the latter, and have inferted the fentence imme- 
diately after curacw T OLY UAT Ue It comes in much more apt! 

- that place, and forms a more appofite and beautiful illuftra- 
ion. 


P. 24. 
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P.24. 1.7. Ess de thos uev x. 7, A—Mr. I. has printed this 
definicen with clear and correél — on, and well ijluf. 
trates it by two paflages from the rhe‘o: The Abbé Bat- 
teux had given it in the fame manner from a . MS . in the Royal 
Library; and it is but juflice to Mr. Winftanley to fay that 
he had clearly pointed out the fenfe of it in his accurate note, 
See alfo Piccolomini’s very exe@t tranflation. 

P. 30.1). 4. Mz. l, prints the oldreading cues, AN, and tranf- 
Jates with Goulllon conffiterunt. Vittorius reads anna—cvecne 
LEN, and two of thefe MsS.- the Venice ard the Leyden,— 
give cuvesncev, and the Paris 2938 cuernKEv. cuvesncey therefore 
has now MS. fupport, nor have we any doubt of its being the 
right reading, put act vely in the fenle of he planned or confiru€ted, 
It is the word which Ariftotle aloft always ules for this pur- 
pofe, We however do not approve of aaax, but would retain 
arr ‘A, as aniweiing accurately to aaavra coa, and making a 
clear and complete fen'e. 

P. 34. 1.2. tarde azawy pefor, Mr. T. conjectures arruy, 

Ibid. 1.8. dia reg taox icaz: inftead of uroxpitag, two or 
three of the MSS. have xgitas, for which reading our editor 
with much ingenuity contends. He argues for it from the 
conteft in thefe tragic games being always between the poets, 
and not between the actors, whole names are never mentioned 
in fcenic hiftory as having gained the dramatic prize :—but 
there is reafon to believe that the performers did likewife con- 
tend; and we know, fiom a paflage in the rhetoric, of what 
confequence they were, and how much they contributed to the 
fuccefs of tne PleCEy—sHE: AES OV OUYAYT XL THY TOMTWY OL Um OKPITOL 
Lib. 301. We think it tharetore probanle that the poet might 
injure and weaken the regularity and unity of his table, and 
might introduce thefe unco: nected emaicociz, to give the actors 
an opportun:ty of difplaying their powers, rather than to accom- 
modate himicl: t6 the tafte of the jucges, We mult allow, 
however, great plaufibility and acutenets to Mr. ‘| yrwhitt’s 
interpretation. 

P. 29. ult. wads ra arorns cxrvy;—* Subauci, bar.’ Mr. T. 
fuppoles Anitotie to mean thefe odes which were allotted to the 
UTOKIT At, the porfons of the drama, in contradiftindion to thofe 
which were fung by the chorus; and he illuftrates his pofition 
by a paflage fr ae Problems ( Prob.aig.15.), inwhich the Sta- 
girite (ays tha: the fongs of the isso the ta aro Trg vunvis— 
are not reitricted to the Ant {trophic frm of the choral odes. 
In the definiti 1, however, wh ich ij iS given below Ws there is 10 
notice taken of the words ta ame rv canvnc, but the xouuos iS 
defined to be the joint lamentation of the chorus and the actors,— 
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HOMIASS dr, Dpnvos Koes Kops uxt amo oxnvys. We are therefore, 
with Mr. twining w* the om fion of ta azo tg oxrvrg here, 
and think that it may have been brought from the definition. 
r. 43. ]. 2. awry shia. usrrov % ds TAB © modo pofuerat TY TU: Siow 7 
NOAM THUyWe> 26 (fabs dam fe. ) yn O67: Di anne a smreyiacviy 3 quomode 
zgitur nunc concludit ily xaPw- Eve ‘la pov Ww MTMARY & Vee warns » no rAavy? 
dn bis concilianais fruftra laborant inter preses. Manife/! um ff enim Vo- 
cem ~*Acv. in uno eode maue fenfu utrobigque a icetpl i debere, a fe fa bul fmpliciy 
fecandum an ay ide poie ag? hip Ué a wu joey Pet, MSY ry EVO[AE bS9 


r ta 


Wi TE2 Weer Th, TuVEHY W0¢ ¥7t. jAbee ’ ox vies gee $26 r CVAYYWOIT AGU N [AEiHoacig 
yin “Et equ mmarifef un ef? vocis dvwreu, im boc loc 0 fi guificationem ex 
alterius fenfi pendere, et illi arcovis: ita ut fi wSog anrov; Jabulam 
fimpli ‘cem denotet, uvdec dirAdee : fab ulam impl vam (tov = HEM Dery trivoy vor) 
denotave necefario intelligatur§ icc ves Ti c Je habere etiam ex eo patet, 


quod Odyfee fabula, quam in 0c ipjo capite daanv Vocat, inferius 
TeTArype emegicitur, Pp: 89. § 9- Mihi igiti iy verifimile widerclur Voces 


ames, perperam ranges fic Sorte repenencas eff: “Avayny, apa tiv 
Kaw qos jar oY Obst UY ELVA La AOM NM BHAGY 

Now we take the ome wudov bere to be entirely diftinct 
from the gaanv cuvferw in the former fection. The caAny there 
evidently related to the conf{trudtion ot the fable as being avey 
TEPITETIIAS MAL MVAYVWLITUB, but the azazy ploy refers to there 
being but a fingie fet of characters, and their fortunes fimply 
changing eis evtuxiav ex duruyexs, or the reverfe: nor is the 
ditazy to be confounded with the wexacymeny, for it means a 
double conftruction, as having two fets of characters, and 
ending in oppofite events to each. ‘The one, thereiore, the 
arrn cuyfects, alludes ta the Tepimer stat of the fable, tne other to 
the weta3acis of the plot and characters. This is tarther con- 
firmed by the account of the double fable, which follows— 
GEUTECR O——ES! TUSATIS, 1 ee Te THY Gusaow syn.» uabaner % 
Ocucceia, uxt Tersurdcx e& evav sug Tog jEATION, MAL ZEIpOL® 
Taken inthis view, we ¢o not tce any nece‘lity for either the 
alteration or the uanfpolition propofed by our learned critic. 
We alfo think that the aowep twss Dac: may well enough ftand 
where :t does. 

P.56. lea. ni trg xepuidos gum Mr. T. ingenioufly makes 
out to be the web which Philomela fent to her fifter. We 
rather fuppofe it to allude to fume found by which the difcovery 
was made. 

P, 57- . 8. PF ox ae Os EMELYS A WYVW LEYTE OC. ‘7; agadia bujus an 
ulla alias exficnt veftigia dubito. Arguitcutum igitur cjus curive nimis 
rimari wix opera pretium foret. Quantum: Conpectura ai egucr, in fcenam 
preducius 70 aliquis, gut fe vel Uiy/em thfum vel ab illo nunciur mm f Uxerits 
et ad fidem verbs facicndam jectaverit Je ercum Ulyjrs (qui feilicet in 
regie penetralibus, ab externis keminitus invifitatus fervabatur) 
Covniturum 3 Spectatores autem Jaétaticui huie nundaci quafi vere 
credenics, de aguttione proxime futura fallam prafumpferunt opinicnem. 


Ex 
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Ex ipfo quidem loco, uti hodie feribitur, neque hic nec ullus alius, 
opinor, commodus fenfus elic: potefi. Velim igitur mutatione non magna 
vefcribere TO 2:5 wo DH exeirs aay? cigiine Na vers, emrcines TAETA.YIT Ave 
Hoe vero (theatrum fc.) quafi revera feipfum notum facturus effet per 
hoe (arcus fc. cognitionem) talfam frcit conclufionem. TO ef ex MSS, 
Vistcr. Morel. et Med. tridus. Inte. {rctationem autem quam dedi vocis 
Orayrapravtas tuetur locus, qu praceyit in hue ipfo Jegmento, p- 55> 
"Options ly ta Teiyssiee ay yiaesce THY aiAQny ainyiwerotiss UM EXEIICS t 
manifefium eff verbum araryro ciCents quod wulgo agnofcere Significat, ab 
Arijctele ufurpari pre {e norm facere.’ 

The corre€tion of the to iecins certain: as to the reft, the 
exact meaning of the paflage muft ftill, we fear, remain ob- 
fcured in the confufion and corruption of the text. Indeed, 
the whole of this chapter relating to the difcoveries is dread- 
fully mangled, and greatly wants the healing affiftance of far- 


ther MSS. Scholegield 


To be concluded in the next Review. 
! 1 sh Art. 





ArT. XIV. Anecdotes of fome diftinguifbed Perfons, chiefly of the 


prefent and T'wo preceding Centuries. Adorned with Sculptures, 
3 Vols. 8vo. il. 1s. Boarcs. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795. 


soon the numerous literary adventurers who have under- 
taken voyages of difcovery, not to explore mew worlds, but 

old books, the traveller before us feems to have been one of the 
moft fortunate; and though, like other adventurers, he may 
have been ill rewarded in fome regions and provinces for the 
labour of vifiting them, yet,—as he has not troubled the public 
with complaints of his difappointments, but, like the bee, has 
given only the good which he has been able to extract,—thofe 
who have neither leifure nor opportunity for fimilar voyages 
fhonld receive with gratitude the refult of his excurfions, and 
fhould do juftice to the good tafte manifefted in the felection and 
communication of the difcoveries which he has made. | 
To quit metaphor :—we muft inform our readers that the 
editor* of this curious and entertaining compilation, after a 
fhort dedication to the Duke of Beaufort, in which nothing is 
faid either to degrade the giver or to intoxicate the receiver 
by excefs of praife or adulation, candidly tells us that ¢ the 
greater part of thefe ANECDOTES has already appeared in the 
European Magazine: but, iv juilice, the editor fhould alfo 
have informed us that this periodical publication had been pres 
vioufiy furnifhed dy bimfelf with what he has now reclaimed. 
Indeed, he feems to have made the proprietors of the European 
Magazine his bankers,—on whom, at any future time, he bad 
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° William Seward, K.fq,—as is generally known. 
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a right to draw for the effects which he had lodged in their 


hands. 

The firft two volumes of this feleCtion have reciprocally done 
honour to the editor and to the public tafte, by requiring a hew 
edition in a very few months after their firft appearance; and 
now we are prefented with a third volume, by no means inferior 
to its precurfors. At prefent, however, we fhall only be able 
to furnifh our readers with an extract or two from the firft vo- 
lume (2d edition) ; referving to ourfelves the privilege of re- 
turning to this work as leifure and fpace fhall ferve, in order to 
give fome farther account of this and the fubfequent volumes, 

We find, by collation, that the editor has judicioufly thought 
it neceflary, in the fecond edition, to attend a little more to 
chronology in arranging his materials than in thefirft. Refer- 
ences, therefore, to any parts of the work by pages, that fhall 
equally ferve both editions, are precluded: but, as there is in 
both, impreffions an index to the feveral articles at the end of 
each volume, we fhall merely name the perfonages whofe lives 
or peculiarities have furnifhed the anecdotes which we fhall 


feleét. 


¢ Margaret, Queen of Navarre, filter to Francis the Firft, rode 
pott from Paris to Madrid to feeher brother, then a prifoner at Madrid. 
He ufed to call her always ‘* fon ame,’ ** fa miznonne ;’” and faid, that 
to her vifit he was indebted for his life. Out of gratitude he pave her 
in marriage to Henry D’Albret, King of Navarre, with a confiders 
able portion: She wrote a little book in favour of the Proteftant re- 
ligion, called ‘* Le Miroir del’ Ame Pécherefe.’? It was condemned by 
the Sorbonne, and fhe afterwards became a Catholic. 

‘ Margaret, as awriter, is better known by a collection of novels, 
called ** Heptaméron; cu, Les Nouvelles de la Reine de Navarre,’ in 
2 vols. 1zmo. This book is elteemed for the variety and extent of 
imagination difplayed in it, but is reprehenfible for the treedom with 
which it is written. 

¢ Margaret, like her brother, had the learned men and the wits of 
the time at her court. They gave her the name of ‘ the Tenth 
Mufe,’’ and ufed to addrefs their verfes to her under that title. Marot, 
the celebrated French poet of his time, was, like moft other poets, 
prodigal and profufe, and was much harafied by his creditors. She 
wrote to him thefe very elegant lines : 


© Si ceux a qui devex (comme vous diies) 
Vous connoifjfaient comme je vous conizoit, 
Quitte feriex des dettes que vous f ites, 

Au temps paffe, tant grandes que petites ; 
En leur payant un dixain toutcfots, 

Tel que le vétr’, gui vaut mieux mille fris, 
Que l ‘argent du par vous en confeience : 
Car eftimer on peut Pargent au poids; 


Mais 
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Mais on ne peut (TF y’en donne ma voix) 
A jiz prijer votre belle feience *,” 
¢ Many poets would be g'ad to be permitted to pay their creditors 
in the way tuggelted by the elegant Margiret, in paper money ” 
The following reflection; by the celebrated Charles V., we 
have extracted trom a number of other anecdotes here given re. 


Jative to that ftrange GENIUS: 

‘In his retirement at St. Julte, the Emperor amufed himfelf with 
making collections of clocks and watches, and in odferving their dif- 
ferent motions; and uf:d to obferve with a figh, how ill he had (pent 
his time in endeavouring to make mankind chink alike in religious 
matters, when he had never been able to make two watches go per- 





feétly together.’ 
We have marked feveral other paffages, which we wifh to 


extract : but we find ourfelves obliged, by circumftances that 
have occurred in the arrangement of the materials for the cur- 
rent month, to poltpone them to our next Revi-w. 


[To be continued. } pt B ~y. 








Art. XV. An Enquiry into avhat conjlitutes the Crime of * compaffing 
and imagining the King’s Death,” according to the Statute of Ed. II. 
Ina Letter tothe Rev. — - By a Barrifter at Law. 8ve. 
pp. 45. Is. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795. 


J" is the duty of leziflztors to defcribe fo accurately any crime; 








from the commitlion of which they wifh by fevere punifh- 
ments to deter the fubject; that the tranfgreifion of the law muft 
neceflarily appear to be wilful and deliberate, not the effect of 
accident or ignorance ‘This duty binds generally in every 
legiflative act for inflicting pains and penalties, but moft in 
aéts refpecting high teafon, becaufe they might be made en- 
ines not merely to crufh individuals, but alfo for deftroying 
the rights and liberties of the whole community. When a man 
has the clear Jetter of the law before his eye, he knows whether 











* Tf all who to your purfe appeal 

Like me your poefy thould feel, 

Vhofe debts which now diltract your mind 
Wou'd foon be paid of ev’ry kind, 





By verfe which would each claim appeafe, 

And more than gold and filver pleafe : 

For money may 1n feales be weigh’d, 

And its true worth to all convey’d; 

But who has coin in cheft or purfe 

Of equal value with your verie ? Rev. 
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g 
in the power of lawyers as that, by “conftruation, they may 
make it reach what the legiflature docs not appear to have had 
in contemplation when it was pafled, it requiies more fagacity 
than talis to the lot of the generality of mankind, to afcerta ain 
@ priort what Is or what,is not forbidden bv it. 

“Nothing can be more dangerous to the liberty of the fubject 
than the doétrine, fo cherifhed by the lawyers, of confiructive 
seafon: it is calculated to make jude es go beyond their con- 


sTEGITE 


Situtional fun@ton, which is jas Gicere, and to trench on that 
of the legiflature, which is jus dare; tor, furelv, to extend the 
provifions of a law to a (pecies of aét not defcribed in it, is not 
to expound but to makea law. | his doctrine of conftructive 
— is very ably combated, and in our opinion moft fuc- 
efsfully refut ed, by the iaiting of the letter before us; who 

{tates very clearly and diftinétly the difference of opinion that 
appeared on this fublect, between the Attorney-general and 
Mr. Erfkine, at the trials of Meffrs. Hardy, Tevke, &e. 

‘ The counfel for the prifoners (fays he,) contend, that the overt 
acts laid, or in other words, the actions alledged, muit appear to 
have been performed with an éxenrion of taking away the life of the 
King : on the cther fide it is maintained, that the law pre/umes fuch 
intention, if the actions “in the ordinary courfe of things may ene 
danger the King’s life.”’ 

It is to be lamented that nothing tending to decide this im- 
portant contraverfy is to be learned from. the verdict. The 
jury, it is true, found the prifoners not guy | : but the public 
cannot know from the record whether the acquittal was pro- 
nounced on the ground that the facts were Lot proved to the 
fatisfation of the jurors; or that, alih ier proved, they 
amounted not to high weston. [ne ve dict, theretore, has left 
the queition of law precifely wheie it was before; iv that the 
uncertainty with re{pect to he aaiure of the cri ne of treafon, 
which the ftatute of Edward tild was enacted to remove, ftill 
remains in its full force, ‘Phe prefent inquirer, in our opinion, 
triumphantly proves that the direct intention to take away 
the life of the king muft, according to the ttatute, be matter 
of direct proof, and not a mere interence of law. 

‘ What (fays he) are the words of the c'aufe under our confideration ? 
“ When a man doth compats o° imazine the death of our Sove- 
reign Lord the King, &c. he fhall be adjudged a Traitor.”? What 
makes him a Traitor? Lhe compafling, or con:riving, tue death of 
the King. In this the whole criminality is placed. Every one, 
fays the Attorney General, ‘* whofe conduct may in the ordinary 
siete of things endanger the King’s life’? commits this fpecies af 
Treafon ; but “rather fhould he have faid, that no one, tor whofe 
condu any other motive than a meditated attack upon the life of the 
Sovereign may be fairly affigned, ought to be convicted. In this 
13 view 
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view of it, the ftatute is agreeabie to the principle which pervades out 

enal code: the guilt is placed in the ma/us animus, and if any doubt 
drife with refpect to that, the deciiion ts always in favour of the pri- 
foner. But to convict a man ‘* of compailing and imagining thé 
King’s death’? upon overt atts, which do not wecefarily prove tuch a 
defign, is to be regarded in the fame light, as to convict a man of 
murder upon evidence which amounts only to fraud.’ 

What more immediately gave birth to the famous act of the 
25th Edw. IIL. was the following arecdote, thus bricfy fated 
by our author ; which, as a legal and hiltorical curicfity, we 
extract ; 

‘In the 21ft of Ed. 3d. rex coram rege, Sir John Gerberge,” 
fays Sir M. Hale, from whom I have collected my facts, * was ins 
diéted for High Treafon, for that he rode armed with his {word 
drawn in his hand, modo guerrino, and affaulted and took William de 
Botelisford, and detained him ull he paid gol. and took away his 
Horfe, &c.’?* Sir John, refufing to plead, was not indeed convidted; 
but two of his companions fuffered the fate of Traitors. In confe. 
quence of this violent proceeding, a petition to the following effed; 
was in this fame year prefented in Parliament by the Commons, 
é¢ The ordinary Courts of Juftice having affumed to themfelves the 
privilege of Parliament in deciding many cafes to be High ‘l’reafor 
upon the general charge of incroaching upon the royal power, fo that 
the acculed have loft the benefit of clergy, and rhe Seigneurs, the ad- 
vantages arifing from forfeitures; wherefore we pray, that what thall 
in future be an incroachment of royal power may be determined in 
this Parliament.’’ It appears by the Parliament rolls that, in the 25th 
year of this fame prince, there was another petition of the fame na- 
ture from the Commons. Among other things it prays, in allufion 
to Gerberge’s cafe, ** that retaining a man till he hath made fine or 
ranfom for his deliverance may not in future be Treafon, and that if, 
in fuch cafe, or other like, before this time any jultices have judged 
Treafon, and for this caufe the lands and tenements have come into 
the King’s hands as forfeit; the chief Lords of the fee fhall have the 
efcheats of the tenements holden of them, Se”? ‘This petition, fupported 
by a requeit from the Lords, gave birth to the 25th of Ed. 3d, 
ftat. §, ¢. 2, commonly called the Statute of Treafons. Gerberge’s 
cafe fupplied the Lords and Commons with the immediate ground of 
their applicafion ; but neither they, nor the King, were greatly af- 
fedted by it in a pudlic point of view. The ftatute carefully protects 
the intereft of the chiet Lords of fees, but makes not the leait men- 
tion of the infecurity of the people.’ 

Our author, undaunted by the authority of hames, ventures 
to differ even from Lord Coke in his expofition of this ftatute ; 
and we think that he makes that learned Lord appear to have 
the worit fide of the argument. He treats the queftion not as 
a party many but as a lawyer; difcuffing it in a way which 
fhews that he is pofiefied of great legal knowlege, and deeply 
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read in the works of the oldeft and beft-informed writers and 
commentators on the laws of England. 

We will conclude our account of this work, —wh'ch, in the 
perufal, gave us great pleafure,—with fome few judicious re- 
marks terminating the author’s difcuffion : 


« Law fhould be fomething certain. It had better be too fevere fo 
that it be certain; than mild and undefined. In the one cafe, the 
danger is open, and may be avoided : in the other, it is covert, and 
no caution can be fecurity againft it. ‘* To denominate a government 
arbitrary, it is fufficient, fays Montefquieu, that its laws on Eiigh 
Treafon be indeterminate.”’* You have feen that if we abide not 
ftridly by the /etter of Edward’s ftatute, we are at large upon a bound- 
lefs ocean, without chart or compafs; or, in the {trong language of 
Sir M. Hale, we adopt a method of conftruction, ** which knows no 
limits, or bounds, and runs as far as the invention of the accufers, 
and the odioufnefs and deteitation of perfons accufed will carry men.’’ 
Mr. Attorney General and Mr. Windham might, hke Trefilian, f 
upon a change of political circumttances, fall victims to their own 
principle of interpretative Treafon ; no perfon would for a moment be 
fafe: ** high fighted tyranny might range on until each man drop by 
lottery.”’ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J UL Y, 1795. 
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Art. 16. A Letter to the Prince of Wales, on a Second Application to 
Parliament to difcharge Debts wantonly contracted fince May 
1787. The tenth Edition. 8vo, 2s. Owen. 1795. 

EVERITY (extreme feverity!) of reprchenfion, energy of admo- 
nition, and eloquence of expreflion, are the general charaMeriitics 
of this eriftle. 
On the perufal of the firft edition of this celebrated pamphlet, we 
wondered not at the common coffee-houfe queftion, [on the fr/ ap- 
pearance of the Letter] ‘* Is Jun1us come again?” 











‘ * Spirit of Laws.’ 

« + Pleas of the Crown, vol. i. p. 86.’ 

‘ t Inthe Parliament of the roth of Richard the 2d, many Lords, 
and perfons of confequence, obtained by importunity from the King, 
the grant of a commiffion to the Archbifhop of Canterbury, and others, 
for the reform of grievances. For their earneit and fuccefsful appli- 
cation they were pronounced by Trefilian, the Chief Juftice, and many 
of the Judges, in anfwer to a quettion propofed by Richard, to de- 
ferve the fate of traitors. During the fame reign, nay but a few 
months afterwards, the Judges themfelves were, for this very extra- 
judicial declaration, convicted of treafotrs and Trefilian, the Chief 
Juftice, hanged, drawn, and quartered. Vide Hale’s Pleas of the 
Crown, vol. i. ps 84, &c.’ 

Rey. Jury, 1795. Aa As 


Sh..on. 
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As to the fubje&t and tendency of this bo!d production, it is of a 
nature fo fingular, that it does not feem altogether expedient for us to 
expatiate on its contents, ina Literary Journal. 

A profecution has beea threatened. Whether it has been actually 
determined to take fuch a meafure, with the fan@ion of PRrupENceE, 
we have not heard, on fufficient authority : but the report of it has 
been treated with expreffions of high difdain by the incenfed author; 
who has manfully declared his refolution to give in his name, when oc- 
cafion demands it, and thus laudably to ftand forth in behalf of his 
publither.—For himfelf, he fays, * I will chearfully trutt my fortune, 
my liberty, and my reputation, to the verdict of an EnGuisu 

Jury!’ 

Lhe preceding editions have been accomparied, refpeétively, hy 
new notes, prefaces, and pofjripts. ‘Tne price of the later editions 
has been raifed, on account of the enlargements, to 2s. 

Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan are treated with great feverity in this 
traét, on account of their parliamentary condu@ with refpect to the 
Prince’s debts. 

Art. 17. Objervations on @ Leticr to the Prince of Wales, &c. $8vo. 
ts. Grifnths. 1795. 

The loyal volunteer, who here iteps forwards to aid the caufe of 

his Royal Highnefs, endeavours to repel the charges againft the Prince 
by extenuation, and we hope that he is right in many of his fuppofi- 
tions : but ftill they are only to be confidered as fuppofitions and pre- 
amptions ; as apologetical probabilities rather than conclufive argu- 
ments. On the whole, our obferver confiders the famous Lerrer on 
which he animadverts, as a party cffort, of the democratic calt, ¢ to bring 
royalty itfelf into contempt with the public:’—* another arrow fhot 
from the bow of flander at the crown, another endeavour to inflame 
the multitude, and another proof that the caw/fics which have lately 
been applied to treafon and fediticn, have not been attended with 
fuccefs.’ 


Thefe Of/fervations have been afcribed to Mr. Jofeph Mofer. 


Art. 18. Objerwations on the Situation of his Royal Highnefs the Prince of 
Wales. By John Nicholis, Efg. 8vo. 1s. Miller. 

Mr. Nicholls, whom we fuppofe to be a gentleman of the law, fets 
out with obferving that the idea, that the debts of his Royal Highnefs 
are to be difcharged by the nation, has unneceffarily given nationa} 
offence ; becaufe the Prince is entitled to an exifting fund of 47s ow, 
fuficient to the difcharge of all his incumbrances. It is fearcely ne- 
cefiary to inform our readers that Mr. N. refers to the revenue of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. 

Mr. N. argues the cafe in a manner which convinces us that he fo 
clearly underitands 1:, that we f{cruple not to recommend his pamphlet 
to the ferious cenfideration of the public. 


Art. 19. 4 Letter to Charles Grey, E/z. on his Parliamentary Condu& 
re{peting his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales; on * a Letter 
to the Prince of Wales; and hkewile on the «* Obfervations.’” 
8vo. 4s. Crofby. 


Much 
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Much abufe of Mr. Grey, and, in general, of the whole oppofition 

party; not only on account of their late conduct in parliament re- 
fpecting the debts of ihe Prince of Wales, but, as it fhould feem, of 
their being in oppefition at all.—On the other hand, the character and 
virtues of the royal Timon * are emblazoned with admiration in the 
moft glowing colours. Even his foibles, whatever of that kind may 
have been attached to his conduét, are extenuated as ‘ Juvenile in- 
difcretions,’ of the moft excufable and pardonable kind ; and all who 
know the amiable qualities of the P will doubtlefs accept this 
as not an unreafonable apology. ‘The author exprefles himfelf with 
animation : but, on the whole, he appears rather in the light of a vi- 
rulent party-writer, than of a fair and ikilful defender of the very im- 
portant caufe which he pleads ; and wo caufe can reap any folid advan- 
tare from the intemperance of its advocate, however commendable 
his zeal, or powerful his exertions !=-Whenever he mentions the gen- 
tlemen in oppofition, he fails not to //igmatixe them as § reformers ;” 
aterm which, with the literary partizans on the other fide, is nearly 
fynonimous with asarchiff, or anti-monarchiji :—as patrioti{m, frees 
dom, and other words of fimilar and heretofore of the moft honourable 
import, are now ufed as the vehicles of reproach. ‘Io fay that a man 
is a patriot is as bad as to call him {windler ;—and to ftyle him the 
friend of liberty is much the fame as to pronounce him a traitor to 
his king ! 

Art. 20. The Rights of the Nation and the Wrongs of the Prince; as an 
Appendix to the ‘* Letter to the Prince of Wales.’? 8vo. 15. 
Debrett. 

From the tranfcript of the title-page, our readers will inftantly con- 
clude that the writer of this contraverfial tract is hoflile to the author 
of the Letter to the Prince ; and they will not find themfelves miftaken : 
he is indeed hoitile, to the utmoft verge of party animofity. ‘ The 
debts of the Prince,’ fays he, ‘ are manifeftly made but a ftalking 
horfe to infult his dignity, to difhonour and degrade his character and 
flation, and on the ruins of thefe outworks to ftorm and deftroy the 
monarchy and conftitution.? Again—* He,’ meaning the Iletter- 
writer, § declaims with glowing and graceful zuxendos on a mixed mo- 
tive and double principle. He is againft king, prince, and conftitu- 
tion, becaufe a terrorift and a Painite; he is againft the prince and 
Mr. Fox, &c. becaufe a Pittite. But whether he is only a pretended 
Painite, and a real Pittite, and a new fpecies of alarmift, may feem a 
queition to fome, if not doubtful to all: becaufe decidedly a minif- 
terial inftrument, men confider this as a work of duplicity.’ Again, 
—‘ It is not merely the debts of the Prince ; the reputation of royalty 
and monarchy are affefted. It is not private honor, private juftice, 
private credit, or a principle of private honefty between man and man 
that are at ftake, it is become a public quefiion to which monarchy 
turns, and turning, this terroriit would make ‘“‘ tremble too.”’ 

From thefe fhort fpecimens, the reader will infer what manner of 
man the prefent contraverfialift is,x—and what are the gencral tenour 
and tendency of his publication. 











* The author compliments the Poses with this name. 
Aa2 Art. 
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Art. 21. A Letter to the Uoufe of Peers, on the prefent bill depending 
in Varliament, relative to the Prince of Wales’s Debts. By a 
Hanoverian. 8vo. 41s. Lee, Haymarket, &c. 

This epiltolary addrefs to the upper-houfe of parliament is not 
much lefs fevere in argument, though fofter in language, on the al- 
ledged indifcretions of his Royal Highnefs, than the famous Letter 
which ftands foremott in the prefent feries of traéts on the fubjed of 
the Prince’s debts. It is partly ferious, and partly ironical, and is 
intended to perfuade the Houfe of Lords to reject the bill. It is not 
ill written, and wiil, no doubt, make an impreffion on many minds; 
how far it excited the attention of the noble affembly, to whom it was 
addreffed, is catily to be inferred from the fubfequent determination 
of parliament. 

Art. 22. 4 Letter to the Lord Chancellor, on the Cafe of his Royal 

Highnefs the Prince of Wales. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Becket. 

This writer firong!y and totally difapproves all the late arrange. 
ments of miniliry end parliament, in refpect to the Prince’s revenue 
and debts. He contends, as does Mr. Nicholls, in his Obfrvations, 
ec. (fee Art. 13,) for the Prince’s right to the difpofal of the reve- 
nues accruing to him, from the hour of his birth, from his principality 
of Wales and his Duchy of Cornwall;* alfo for the expediency of his 
applying that income to the difcharge cf his encumbrances. The 
author would, at the fame time, allow his Royal Highnefs alfo the 
newly izcreafed parliamentary appointment, or a far greater fum; 
almoit, as it fhould feem, to any extent: fuch enlargement being, in 
his eftimation, xecc/ary to fuppert the honour and dignity of the heir 
apparent, and to prevent future applications to parliament, wich he 
confiders as inevitab!e under the Prince’s prefent reftriétions ; and 
fuch enlargements, he farther initfts, are equally neceflary to fupport 
the honour, the digoitvy, and even the intere? of the Nation.—The 
reader who is curious to fee in what manner the author maintains 
this feemingly paradoxical do&trine, we refer to the pamphlet; 
in which are many remarks that merit the attention of * Such nations 
as prefer 2 government founded on hereditary monarchy,—who mutt 
take it with all its imperfections, as a man takes his wife, for better 
and for worle :’ p. 53. 

This trat is incorrectly and tedioufly written: for it abounds with 
verhotity and repetitions, which may try. the reader’s chriftian pa- 
tience ;—-and why not? If thet virtue be never exercifed, of what 
ufe is it? 

Art. 23. Thoughts on the Prince’s Debts. Third Edition; with a Pre- 

face, containing ax Aneccacte. Svo. ts. 6d. Debrete. 

We noticed this pampniet in our Rev. for May, p. 96,7. The 
additional preface brings forwards an anecdote, (refting on the affer- 
tion of the writer,) which honourabdly refcues the P. from an impu- 
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* For the value of thele revenues, ice Rev. vol. Ixxvi. p. 1623 
where we gave an account of A cansdZ Inquiry into the Cafe of the 
Prince of ales, wich tra. we auppole to have been the work of the 
prefent writer. 
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tation thrown on him in a coffee-houfe, refpecting a particular fact. 
The tale is not told with fuflicient fimplicity ; and, however true it 





may be, fome little circumftances and ornaments are Te ae P 


which give it an air of improbability. 


Art. 24. 4 plain Statement of the Cafe relating to the Eftablifoment of 
the Prince of Wales. 8vo. 1s. Longman, &c. 

Contains various notable ftri€tures on the celebrated Letter to his 
Royal Highnefs; (fee Art. 16.) and is written with fairnefs and a 
manly freedom from adulation, notwithitanding the fide which the 
writer has taken. 


Art. 25. Two Words of Counjel and one of Cormscrt ; addreffed to his 
Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales. 8vo. 15. Mafon. 

The Counfel that comes with Comfort in her traia will {eldom, if 
ever, fail of commanding due attention. The mind muft be hardened 
indeed that will not liften to affectionate advice, re/pec?fully tendered ; 
and fuch is, with the utmoft propriety, conveyed in the tract which 
we have juft had the pleafure of perufing. ‘lhe author, with great 
delicacy, yet in a manly tone of reproof, adverts to paft sxdi/cretions ; 
then expreffes his cordial with toconfign them to oblivion: and, laftly, 
in the molt perfuafive and elegant language, invites the illultrious per- 
fonage, whom he addreffes, to the rich, delicious, and perpetual ban- 
quet Of RATIONAL PLEASURE provided by Virtue, for the re- 
ward of that ReErorR™M of which ro Prince needs to be afhamed, and 
of which no Man ever yet repented. 

This admirable and well-written letter conclades with the following 
excellent admonition : 

‘It would not only be an idic, an ufelefe, but alfo an infulting flat- 
tery, to tell your Royal Highnefs that you fill poffefs the enthufiattic 
affection of the people—Thatr valuabie peffeiiion is at prefent tufpend- 
ed.—But [ have a word of comfort for you—il may be regained, and 
continue increafing till it diffolves ia tears on your tomb— 

Nec lufiffe pudet, fed non incidere ludum. 


© You mult throw off the flough of your paft life, and come forth in 
another and better form than you have yet exhibited to the world. 
Let a calm and fober luttre decorate your retirement, and make ita 
ftate of preparation to return with renovated dignity, amidit applaufe 
and admiration, when you fhall refume the appropriate {plendour of 
royalty. Give not the democratic fpirits any further reafon to confider 
you as their colleague in degrading i:. Repofe on the bofom of your 
family ; make your wife happy by kindnefs and affe€tion. Choofe 
your fociety from among perfons of rank, of taients, and of virtue. 
Let genius, in whatever form it may appear, be favoured with your 
regard : cultivate benevolence, practife decorum; and no longer for- 
get the duties of religion. Let not a too long familiarity with the 
misfortunes and horrors of France make you inattentive to them, and 
the caufes which have produced them. Recolleét, Sir, that there 
was a revolution in the fentiments, manners, and moral opinions of 
the French people, which prepared the way for their deftrution. In 
the political tranfaétions of your country, avoid all parties, and adhere 
to the throne on which, I implore the great Dilpofer of all events, 
A a3 that 
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SS 
that you may one day reign, a benign, a virtuous, and a patriot king, 
—It depends upon yaurielf, Sir; and the awful alternative is before 


you, whether the molt free, enlightened, and happy people i in the 
world, fhall confider your birth as a curfe or a blefiing. 


Art. 26. Reflefions on Monopolies and the Dearne/s of Provifions; with 
Hints to preventthem. By Philant.ropos. $8vo. 3d. Wilkie, 
‘The monopolies here cenjured are thofe cf corn, of land, and of 

wool. The firit is confidered as a growing evil; and the evil con. 

fequer nces of the others are briefly but very emphatically pointed out, 
in order to evince their enormity, and to give us the important hint 

sat {uch measures, if purfued to excefs, will naturally produce confe. 
cuences fimilar to thofe which have been fo recently and fatally expe. 
rieuced by our neighbours on the continent.—* ‘Things,’ fays the 
writer, * feem to be hailening to a crifis, and God only knows how 
ad will terminate !’ 

\rt. 27. dn dda irefs to the Electors of Southwark, on their late Petition 

to Parliament, the Conduét of their Reprefentatives, the State of 

the Britith Nation, and their Duty under the prefent Circumflances, 

By an EleGtor. 8vo. 6d. Smith, Portugal-Street. 

"Lhe voice of difcontent,—-deploring the melancholy confequences of 
the war, the hardthips of thetimes, and the little regard paid by the repre. 
fentatives of the people to the inflructions of their conitituents. Incon- 
elution, the eleéters of Southwark are exhorted to affert their right of 
aflociating, in order to meet and communicate on the circumtftances of 
their fituation, whatever they be; and it is hinted to them that, if the 
public-houfes are to be fhut againft them, they ought, regardlefs of 
« minifterial wrath,’ to ‘open their own houfes’ for the reception of 
« political focieties.? This advice reminds us of the refolution of the 
mice, at a political confultation, to have a bell tied to the cat’s neck ; 
by which means, notice would be given of the approach of their grand 
enemy: ** Right,’’ {aid an old fagacious moufe, ‘* but which of us 
will venture to se the dell??? —If the difpofition of parliament and of 
the chief magiltrate, with refpeét to the continuance of the war, be 
fuch as is here hinted, what perfon in trade, or dependent on come 
mercial connexions, will hazard the confequences of making his houfe 
the receptacle of a political fociety? efpecially in times of fuch public 
alarm, and fearful apprehenfion, as this country has lately expee 
rienced ! 


Art. 28. Plans for increafing the Naval Force of Great Britain, by 
rendering the Service a more defirable Object to Officers and 
Seamen, &c. &c. By Richard Clarke, M. D. Surgeon in the 
Royal Navy. 8vo. pp. 38. 1s.6d. Richardfon, &c. 1795¢ 
Dr. Clarke’s fuggeltions appear to merit the confideration of the 

minificr, and of the Admiralty Board. His firlt object is the prefent 

rank of JJafler and Commander, the feveral inconveniencies attending 
which diftinétion from a J’o? Captain he points out, and which he would 
reinedy by incorporating ‘the two ranks ; making a Captain rank as 

Major for the firit three years, as Lieutenant-Colonel for the fecond 

three years, and then as Colonel —The fecond obje& is the propriety 


of introducing into the navy the rank of Second Lientenantse=as in 
the 
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the Marines; in order to prevent the rifk that a young man at prefent 
incurs, after having ferved his time and paffed his examination as 
Midthipmah, of not being employed as Lieutenant.—The tiird plan 
propofed by Dr.C refpects the Matter’s Mates; and he would have ex- 
perienced gen in the merchant’s fervice encouraged, by tufticient wages, 
toenter the navy as Matter’s Mates, and to rife to become Matters :— 
due examinations having pafled each time at the Trinity Houfe. 

The lait fubje& here difcuffed is the mode of inducing able feamen 
to enter voluntarily into the navy; and the principal objection to 
ferving in the navy, as fuppofed by Dr. C. to operate among failars, 
being the frequency and the readinefs with which corporal punithment 
is inflicted in fhips of war, he propofes that punifhment fhould only be 
impofed by the judgment of a ftated number of officers; and he iuge 
getts fome regulations refpeéting difrating and turning before the 
maft, Some other lefs material alterations are propofed, and much 
good fenfe and reafoning fupport the author’s ideas; of which we have 
given only a brief outline. 


Art. 29. A Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, on the Ufe of Hair 
Powder, &c. By John Donaldfon, Efq. 8vo. 6d. Cadell jun. 
and Davies. 

Among other notable particulars contained in this curious pamphlet, 

we have the following eftimate of the injury done to this country, by 
our fafhionable method of ornamenting the outfide of the human 
head : . 
‘I faw by the newfpapers that you, (Mr. Pitt,) had ftated the 
number of hair-dreflers in this kingdom to be 50,000; fuppofe each 
of thofe ufed only one pound of flour a day, on an average, which 
amounts to 18,250,0@0 in cne year, or 5,314,284 quartern loaves at 
the ufual allowance of 32 pounds of flour for a quartern loaf; and 
{uppofe only four times this quantity of flour ufed by thofe who drefs 
their own hair, and others who are not profeifed hair-dreflers, will 
make 21,256,936 quartern loaves. Thofe three numbers being added, 
amount in all to 30,571,226 quartern loaves, at g pence each, which 
is one farthing under the prefent affize, and amounts to one million 
one hundred and forty-fix thoufand, four hundred and twenty-on 
pounds, Britifh money.’ 
_ Great as this fum may appear, our author adds that he believes it 
as far fhort of the real quantity and value cof wheat and flour con- 
fumed in making ftarch and hair powder ; and, in his appendix, he 
fays that he has reafon to believe that he has not {tated above half the 
real quantity expended ; for that ‘ inftead of 30 he fhould have faid 
60 millions of quartern loaves; the amount of which is two millions 
two hundred and ninety-two thoufand pounds Britith money, thrcavy 
eway within the laft twelve months ; and may be confidered as one of 
the chief caufes of the high price of bread.’—Hence, we fee, nothing 
can be more apparent than the expediency and propriety of the tax on 
this article of luxury. 

Mr. D.’s enmity to hair-powder does not ftop here ; he alfo con- 
fiders the ufe of it as injurious to health; and his reafons for enter- 
taining this opinion feem worthy of the attention of thofe who are fo 
much attached to this fpecies of finery. He likewife regards it as 
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finful: but, for a farther idea of the nature, force, and variety of his 


obfervations, we muft refer to his pamphlet. 


Art. 30. A Letter to the Deputy Manager of a Theatre Royal, Londen ; on 
his lately acquired Notoriety in contriving and arranging the Hair 
Powder A&t; with a further Expofition of the faid Aét, &c. yo, 
1s. Allen and Welt, &c. 

From this traét, we gather that the perfon meant in the title was 
the inventor ® of this new po!l-tax; a tax to which the author here 


ftarts a variety of objections, fome of them feeming to be rather ine: 


tended in joke than in ‘ fober fadnefs.’”? Among thefe objeétions, 
like Peter Pindar, but not quite fo merrily, he ftates the vexations 
that were likely to arife from the {warms of {pies and informers which 
the aét would naturally produce : but we donot hear that any of thofe 
troublefome vermin are yet hatched. 


Art. 31. Fadé?s for the Confideration of the Public at large, on the high 
Price of Meat; fhewing the real Cauie of the fame. 8vo. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 

This pamphlet is intended as an anfwer to the Cutting-Butcher’s 
Appeal, (fee Rev. May, p. 97.) and comes from a meeting of the 
ewbolefale butchers. It brings forwards * Faéts,’ to retort on the 
former the charges of monopoly, &c. brought againft the latter, and 
attributes the fcarcity to the feafon: which reprefentation is f{upported 
by comparative ftatements for the years 1794 and 1795. Itis not for 
us to decide in the difpute. 


Art. 32 The Crying Frauds of the London Markets: proving their 
deadly Influence on the Two great Pillars of Life, Bread and 
Porter. By the Author of the Cutting Butcher’s Appeal. 8vo. 
6d. Symonds. 

This writer now attacks the management of our tradefmen, farmers, 
&c. in refpect to the articles of bread, porter, fith, butter, &c. under 
all of which heads, he points out much impolicy and knavery, adding 
preventive hints. He writes with great f{pirit and animation ; and, in 
all probability, though his reprefentations may be exaggerated, many 


of his remarks deferve attention. To inquiry we are always friends. (}.2. 


AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 
Art. 33. Interefting Letters on the French Revolution, extraéted from 
the celebrated works of Mr. Malouet, Member of the Contftitu- 
ent Aff'mbly of 178g: tranflated from the French by William 





* The author confiders this extraneous exertion of the dramatic 
gentleman’s talents as pregnant with danger to himfelf, by expofing 
hin to the refentment of the public ; and, accordingly, he advifes 
the ingenious contriver of this (in his opitiion) obnoxious mode of re- 
cruiting the revenues of the ftate, to decline his prefent profeffion; 
left the thoufand pounds which he received, as a reward for his inven- 
tion, fhould prove to be a very inadequate compenfation for the lofs 
which he may, confequently, experience in the diminution of the 
{miles of his friends, as a public performer.—On this account, we 
imagine, he is in no danger, 


Clarke, 
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Clarke, late Profeffor of the Englith Language and Belles Lettres 
in the College of Alais, Languedoc. 8vo. pp. 120. 35. Dee 
brett, &c. 1795. 

Mr. C. tells us that thefe letters and extra€s are tranflated from 
the 3d volume of the Opinions of M. Malouet, a collection of which 
was publifhed in France in 1792. The name of M. Malouet, (who, if 
we miftake not, was a naval officer in the fervice of the crown of 
France,) ought certainly to be dear to every enemy to arbitrary 
power, and every friend to rational liberty. ‘T his gentleman, when a 
member of the Conftituent Aflembly, contended {0 zealoufly for the 
neceflity of limiting the royal authority, that he was every where re- 
prefented by the fupporters of the old government as a daring and 
dangerous innovator; while, by thofe who would leave to the King 
ovly the fhadow of power, he was defcribed as a flave to old preju- 
dices, hoftile to the revolution, and fold to the court. From the 
letters before us, it appears that M. Malouet was not what either of thefe 
two oppoiite parties itated him to be, but that he fteered a middle courfe 
between them, and was on principle a friend to the eftablifhment of a 
conftitution in effence the fame as ours. ‘To fuch a conftitution he 
confidered monarchy abfolutely neceflary, not merely as an executive 
power, but as a balance or counterpoife to the other powers of the 
{tate; and confequently he thought it impolitic that the monarch 
should have no other than negative means of defence—a fufpenfive 
veto. 

‘ What, (fays he,) is the effential attribute of royalty? The only 
attribute which diftinguithes it from other magiftracies is that inde- 
pendent power, inherent in the King’s perfon, by which he not only re- 
fufes to affent to, or fanétions, any aé of the legillative body, but even 
prorogues or diflolves an affembly, whofe violent enterprizes tend to 
fubvert the conftitution, Now the King being flripped of this autho- 
rity by your con/ffitutional charter, what other power have you left him 
in its place for the defence of his prerogative and independence? It 
is eafy to prove that you have left himnone. For the fufpenfive veto 
is a privilege which he can feldom or never employ for the mainte- 
nance of an authority, againit which all the other magifiracies are 
combined by the very nature of their inftitution, and by the ftrength 
which they receive from popular opinion,’ &c. &c, 

The fate of the French monarchy, and of the conftitution itfelf of 
which that monarchy made a part, fhews that M. Malouet did not 
reafon ov flight grounds. It may indeed be faid that it was the mo- 
varch himfelf who dettroyed the monarchy, by endeavouring to free 
himfelf from what he confidered as fetters on his authority, but which 
the majority of the Conftituent Affembly thought, or feemed to think, 
wholefome reitraints, abfolutely neceffary to the prefervation of the 
rights which the people had afferted. On the other hand, it may 
be obferved that the plain deciaration lately made in the Conven- 
tion by Boiffy d’Anglas, when he prefented the new conttitution, 
comes ftrongly in aid of M. Malcuet’s opinian that, placed as mo- 
narchy was by the Conftituent Aflembly, it could not pofiibly defend 
itfelf, but mutt neceffarily fall. Boifly d’ Anglas’s words were—** On 
the s4th of July, the rPeorie gained a great viory. The Con- 
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sTITUENT ASSEMBLY SECONDED their efforts, but did not dare 
¢o finith its labour by ProcLaimMinG the REPpusBLic, It condemned 
the Proprie to demolifh with eclat a throne, which, if left to itfelf, 
MUST HAVE FALLEN.’ Hence it would fcem, if Boifly d’ Anglas 
can be fuppoted to know any thing of the matter, that the limitations 
of the power of the monarchy, as enacted by the firlt affembly, were 
intended ultimately to effect its complete deftruction. 

M. Malouet’s definition of liberty is very concife—* It confifts, 
(fays he,) in the free exercife of all the legal nghts which a well, 
ordered fociety fecures to every one of its members.’ He then pro. 
ceeds to make the following judicious remarks : 

‘ It is not, therefore, this or that form of government which con- 
ftitutes true liberty ; no, it is the wifdom of its mea{ures, and the equity 
of its principles. A popular government may be cruel and tyrannical; 
a monarchical government may be free and lenient. 

‘ Honefly is the firit requifite to conftitute a free citizen; where 
there is no probity, there is no virtue, no true patriotiim. If pro- 
bity had pretided in your afiembly, your revolution would have been 
without reproach. Your misfortunes, your crimes, your anarchy, 
your mifery, are the inevitable refult of your immorality. 

‘ The man who is animated by the love of doing good, knows no 
other fervitude or reitraint than what is impofed on him by the rela- 
tive duties of his ftation. In thefe duties alone, he finds all the ties 
which unite him to the intereit of his fellow-creatures, and all the 
legal means of contributing to their happinefs. Such a man, no 
doubt, withes for the liberty of his country; that is, for a govern. 
nent fubjetted to immutable principles, and equitable laws, which no 
authority can infringe. 

‘ Such were, in the beginning of this revolution, the fentiments 
and wiihes of many good citizens, whom I {hall never confound with 
the infamous agitators of trouble and anarchy, who have ufurped for 
themiclves and their agents the exclufive title of patriots, while they 
have branded, as enemies of the public weal, a!l thofe who were able 
to cppoie reafon to their audacious attempts, or juitice to their ine- 
quity and crimes.’ 

in thefe letters, we find an anecdote of the celebrated Mirabeau; 
which, as it is not generally known in England, we will extract: 

* | had never any perfonal acquaintance with Mr. De Mirabeau, 
and his private chara¢ter had given me the grezteit averfion to form 
with bim any connections whatever. It happened that we were in 
oppofition to each other from the very firft opening of the affembly. 
I] was therefore furprifed when Mr, du Roverai iniormed me, in the 
name of Mr. de Mirabeau, that the latter defired earneitly to have a 
conference with me. J accepted an appointment, and we met at Mr. 
du Roverai’s. This was towards the latter end of May, 1789, I 
confidered Mirabeau as one of the moft dangerous innovators ; but 
was much aftonithed at the manner in which he began the conference. 
‘* | withed earneftly, faid he, to converfe with you, fir, becaufe I 
have perceived in you a true friend to liberty, notwithftanding your 
entiments of moderation. I am perhaps more alarmed than you at 


the general fermentation in the minds of the people, and the térrible 
evils 
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evils of which it may be productive. Lam not cowardly {42} enough to 
feli myfelf todefpotiim ! 1 with fora free, but monarchical conilituuon, 
1 would, by no means, overturn the throne; but if prudent and timely 
meafures are not taken, I fee,in our aflembly, fo much inexpericnce and 
exaggeration, fo much refentment and inconfiderate refiilance among 
the two firft orders, that we have every reafon to dread ghe moit hor 

rible commotions. I have the greatelt confidence in your probity, 
fir, you are intimate with Mr. Necker, and Mr. Moatmorin; you 
muft know what they wifh, and whether they have not already lormed 
a plan: if their plan is reafonable it fhall have my warmeit {urage.” 

‘ This declaration made a very confiderable imprefion on my 
mind; I believed it fincere, becaule it appeared reafanable. Mura- 
beau had great good fenfe, and never wifhed to do mifchief for the 
fake of miichief. He has proved, in the difcuffion of many import- 
ant gueftions, that his opinions were really monarchical. 1 therefore 
received this explanation with a certain confidence. I told him frankly 
I was of his opinion, that I was convinced of the neceflity of forming 
the plan of a conftitution which might antwer the expectation, and fa- 
tisfy the reafonable wifhes of the nation; but, that I was ignorant 
whether the miniftry had yet formed any plan, though I doubted the 
contrary, and was as much alarmed by their feeming uncertainty and 
hefitation, as] was at the overheated and exaggerated ideas of many 
of my colleagues. Well, faid he, will you propoie | so] them a conference 
with me? 

« To this I confented, and went to relate our converfation to Mr. 
Necker, and Mr. de Montmorin. They both feemed to feel the 
greateftt repugnance to enter into a correfpondence with Mirabeau; 
arguing his immorality, his character, and the danger of truiling to 
his fincerity. I endeavoured to overcome thefe objections, by oblery- 
ing that aman of fuch abilities, who difcovered honeit intentions, who, 
notwithitanding his immorality, did not, as yet, appear to be engaged 
in any party, and who would give an immenfe preponderance to what- 
ever fide he might embrace, who, far from being fulceptible of 
bribery, had expreffed himfelf in fuch a manner as proved that delicacy 
and precaution would be neceflary in making him any propolals ; fuch 
aman, I obferved, merited at leafi to be tairly heard. it was agreed 
upon that Mr. Necker fhould receive him next day, which he did in 
confequence. Mirabeau expected to be confulted and eniruited with 
the communication of their plan, (which probably did not exiit). On 
the other hand, Mr. Necker had pre-refolved to be entirely paflive, 
and hear only what Mirabeau had to fay. ‘Their conference was 
therefore very dry, and of fhort duration. 

« I thall not make them a fecond vifit, faid he to me, in entering 
the aflembly, but I’ll let them hear from me by and by. Unhappily 
for his country, he did not fail to keep his word.’ 

On this paflage, the tranflator has the following note: 

‘ Mirabeau, though factious from motives of ambition, had too much 
genius and depth of political knowledge not to be interiorly [inwardly] 
attached to the principles of monarchy and royal authority. He was per- 
fe€ily convinced in his own mind that no other form of government what 
ever is fo well adapted to the happinefs and profperity of a great empire. 
We 
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We may fee from this letter, that he was eagerly defirous of fupport. 
ing, the Court party ; but when his propofals were rejected, he became 
one of the moft dangerous demagogues of the revolution. Perceiy. 
ing, however, that the delirium of democracy was hurrying the ftate 
to the very brink of deftruétion, he was generous enough to ftifle his 
naflion of refentment, and, conquering his infatiable thirft of popular 
applaufe, he became one of the moft zealous partizans of royalty. As, 
in the year t7g0, he had acquired an immenfe empire over the minds 
of the people, his intereft and fuffrage were no longer rejected by the 
Court. He began to think ferioufly of re-eftablifhing the royal au- 
thority, of checking the torrent of licentiouinefs, and of procuring to 
his country a free and reafonable conftitution. 

« Scarce had he conceived this elevated plan, fcarce had he formed 
the refolution of making an open and folemn declaration of his politi- 
cal principles, when death put an end to his inglorious career. 

« Mr. Malouet, in the fecond volume of his Opinions, feems to re- 

ret the premature death of a man whom he had never efteemed, but 
who was willing and capable of repairing a part of the evils which he 
had brought on his unhappy country.’ 

Difmifling now ail farther account of the original work, we will fay 
in praife of the tranflator that he has, in general, done great juftice 
to his author ; and that he appears to us to be far fuperior to the com- 
mon tribe of tranflators in England, whofe pretenfions to a knowlege 
of the French language are as great as their real knowlege of it is 
flender. There are fome inftances, however, in which we find Mr. 
Clarke tripping : in the qth letter, p. g1, he makes Mirabeau fay— 
« | am not cowardly enough to fell mytelf to defpotifm.’? We pre- 
fume that in the original the words were ‘* Je ne fuis pas affez Jache,”? 
&e.: now inthis place the word /ache means da/fe, not cowardly. 
Jn another place, he fays—* What can be the object of this ftrange 
and dangerous innovation, which feems to throw us back into the 
apes of harbarity?’? We mult fay that we do not like this word bar- 
baricy : in its common acccptation it carries with it the idea of aétual 
cruelty : we are inclined to think that M. Malouet’s meaning would 
have been better conveyed by the word darbari/m ; which, though, 
firiGtly fpeaking, it may be underftood to mean cruelty, gives alfo 
the idea of a ftate of fimple, rude, and uncultivated manners, that 
may neverthelefs be accompanied with great humanity and hofpitality. 

The tranflator, in his introduction, gives a fummary account of 
the French revolution, inter{perfed with judicious remarks. 


Art. 34. Pian of a Confitution FoR THE Frencu Repusric, by 
tHE Commission, &c. Faithfully tranflated from the original 
French. 8vo. 1s. Symonds. 

To this very important ftate paper, a preface is given by the edi- 
tor, from which the following obfervations are extracted : 

« The diforders and cruclties that have attended this revolution, fo 
important to mankind, have difgufted many of its firft friends, and 
given occafion to its enemies to load it with reproach and calumny— 
but all thefe fhould have confidered that perfeétion is not the lot of 
human nature, and that in a great and mighty ftruggle like the pre- 
fent, where twenty-five miliions of men are as it were emerging from 
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the darknefs of night into all the fplender of day, they could not be 
expected all at once to fettle themfelves in that perfect order which 
humanity muft with to be eftablithed—the caufes that had a tendency 
to prevent their rifing up majettically with all the dignity of a free 
and great nation, were many—private animohiues—relentinent for 
pait injuries — an endeavour on the part of the privileged orders to re- 
cover the advantages they had lolt—the {cope afforded to the ambi- 
tious to difplay their talents—and the natural defire of fuch men to be- 
come leaders—the jealoufy of the furrounding governments, who be. 
held with trembling the mighty Coloffus that was about to rear itfelf 
in France —all contributed to prevent the effulgent charms of liberty, 
from cheering the drooping fou!s of long oppreffed Frenchmen, with 
their irradiating beams. Riot and diforder took place of avery and 
oppreflion, and where liberty ought to have been looked for, only 
licentioufnefs was found. Still, however, the main body of the people 
were pure — the armies participated not in the crimes that difhonoured 
France ; they were only committed by a few who envied the felicity 
of their country, and the French nation refembled a fine human figure, 
upon whom the momentary ebullition of the blood had cauled fome 
blotches, which, when removed by time and temperate remedies, left 
the body in a ftate of foundnefs and beauty, uninjured by the cafualty, 
and more vigorous by having got rid of its acrid humours. 

‘ They have now formed a conititution, a faithful tranflation of 
which is here prefented to the examination of the Englith reader. It 
is moft devoutly to be wifhed that it may be the means of rettoring 
Frenchmen to that freedom which ts the undoubted right of all nations, 
and that it may alfo have a tendency to put a period to a war, than 
which none recorded in the annals of the world, has ever been mcre 
blcody and deitrutive to the parties profecutiog it.— When the hiftorie 
page fhall detail to poitcrity the ravages cauied by it, jet the reader 
be of what party he may, he will not fatl to commifcrate the deplorable 
condition of thefe fertile countries which have been made the theatre 
of the war, nor be.abile to with-hold the tribute of a tear tothe tombs 
of thofe brave men who have fallen in fach unexampled numbers in 
this conteft, which may perhaps ultimately decide whether man ina 
ftate of fociety thall be a st: ave or a FREEMAN.’ 

The Pian is introduced by the following fhort, fimole, but 
dignified exordium: intended, perhaps, in fome degree, to do away 
the reproach of atheiim : 

‘¢ The French people prociaim, IN THE PRESENCE OF THE 
Supreme Berna, the follewing declaration of the Ricuts or 
Man, and of a CiTizENn.”’ 

For particulars of the Declaration we muff refer to the pub- 
lication itfelf, at length: fo elaborate and fo complicated a work not 
being capable of abridgment. 


EDUCATION, 


Art. 35. Rural Walks; in Dialogues. Intended for the Ufe of 
young Perfons. By Charlotte Smith. 2 Vols. 1zmo. 5s. Boards. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795. 

We cannot, perhaps, give a more fair and juft view of this pleafing 
performance than by a few extracts from the lady’s own preface : 


“ 
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« So numerous are the books which have been written for the ufe of 
children and young perfons, within a very icw years, that, on the 
great duties of life, nothing can, perhaps, be added, which is either 
new, or which can be addreffed to them in any new form. In this 
tite work, therefore, | have confined myfelf rather to what are called 


3 
/. 


les petites morales. ‘Co reprefs difcontent; to inculcate the neceffit 
of fubmitting cheerfully to fuch (tuations as fortune may throw them 
Into 5 to checks that flippancy of remark, fo frequently difguiting 
in gi irls of twelve or thirteen ; and to correct the errors that young 
people ofien fall into in converfation, as well 2s to give them a tafte 
for the pure pleafures of retirement, and the fublime beauties of na- 
ture, has been my intention. In the verv little time that the incef- 
fant neceflity of writing for the fupport of my family allows me to 
beltow on the education of a girl between twelve and thirteen, I have 
found, notwithftanding the number cf excellent books, that fomethin 
of this kind was (ll wanting: I wifhed to unite the intereft of the 
novel with the in{truction of the {choolebook, by throwing the latter 
into the form of dialogue, mingled with narrative, and by giving fome 
degree of charadt+r to the group. Todo this, however, | have found 
it Ief$ eafy than I imagined. — 

¢ In clofing each of the following fhort dialogues with little lines 
of poetry, | have endeavoured to feleé pieces likely to encourage a 
talte for fimp! e compofition 5 and if I have indulged the vanity or the 
fondnefs of am author, by inferting two or thee of my own, I have 
done fo rather to gratify fome young friends, than becaufe J fuppofe 
thein better than others. A copy of verfes in the fecond volume is 
the production of a beloved and regretted friend, which I was glad of 
an opportunity to refcue from the injury they had received by muti- 
lated copies in manutcript.’ 

The flory of Eupneme at the conclufion of the work might furely 
have admitted, as it merited, a larger fcope. In a few inftances, we 
have obferved a word or phrafe which, if employed in converfation, 
would be thought to wear the appearance of affectation. We are alfo 
in fome doubt whether the freedom with which certe in fuppo/ed living 
characters are introduced, though in a degree requifite for the re- 
marks that follow, may rot tend to encourage that licentioufnefs in 
cenfuring the conduct of others, which both the young and the old 
are apt too cafily to indulge. We can, however, on the whole, with 
great fatisf: — recommend thefe volumes to the favourable atten- 
tion of the public, as being entertaming and generally infiradive. 


MATHEMATICS, &c. 
Art. 36. The Beshed of ~ nding the Longitude at Sea by Time-keepers: 
To which are added TVables of Equation s to equal Altitudes, more 
extenfive and accurate than any hitherto publithed. By William 

Wales, F.R.S. and Maier of the Royal Mathematical School in 

Chrit’s Hiofpiral. 8vo. pp. 127. 2s. 6d. Wingrave. 

The two principal methods of finding longitude at fea, for thefe 
latthirty ye ars, promoted by the munificence of this country »—namely ’ 
thofe by lunardiiances and by timme- keepers, — have each their peculiar 
adv antages. The former, always fure and independant, already at- 
tains, by the help of improved aftronomical theory, to a very confider- 
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“able degree of precifion :—but it requires nice obfervations and fome 
laborious calculations, which, notwithitanding the affiitance of the 
Nautical Almanac, provided by the enlightened zeal of the prefent 
aftronomer royal, may deter many navigators from practifing the 
funar method. ‘The application of time-keepers or chronometers to 
the difcovery of longitude is moft ready, and demands not more {kill 
than the captains of trading vefiels are prefumed to poflefs. Unfor- 
tunately, thefe machines, trom their extreme delicacy, are liable to 
numerous accidents and derangements, which forbid the cautious ob- 
ferver to repofe entire confidence in their indications. The chro-- 
nometer ought, therefore, to be regarded only as the fecondary me- 
thod of finding longitude, and as beneficial chiefly by affording the 
fimp!e means of filling up chafms in the lunar obfervations. Pre- 
cluding the difturbance which may arife from variable treatment, 
anomalies in the motion of that machine mutt proceed from changes 
in the temperature and ftate of the air, which will neceffarily alter the 
friction of the wheels and the force of the fprings ; and, fince the at- 
mofphere pafies into different conditions ufually by cradations, the 
chronometer will fuffer periodical accelerations and retardations, 
though the duration, the quantity, and the alteration of thefe are fub- 
jet to much variety. ‘To afcertain the rate of pgotng is, therefore, 
the effential point, and is what conititutes the only difticulty, ({mall a 
itis,) in ufing time-keepers. -This determination ought to be made 
repeatedly and at fhort intervals; becaufe thefe machines will {eldom 
maintain an uniform progreffion for any lengthof time. An oppofite 
do&trine, however, has been induilriouily propagated by the fricads of 
Mr. Mudge. The unhappy difpute occafioned by his time-keepers 
gave rife to various doubts and fufpicions with regard to finding the 
rate of going, countenanced, too, by the authority of the Committee 
of the Houle of Commons, which advanced the immediate intere! 
of the artift, but really tend to bring thole valuable machines into 
general difcredit. 

To remove the ftigma fo unjufily fixed on the chronometer, and to 
direct ordinary navigators in the beft mede of applying it, are t 
obje&ts propofed by Mr. Wales in the tract before us. He has thus 
resdered an undoubted fervice to the public : for the performance is 
eafy, luminous, practical, and popular; the definitions are perfpicy 
ous, the precepts clear and circumflantial, and the examples appofite 
and copious.x— Mr. Wales likewife explains fuch parts of practical 
afronomy as are applicable to his main defign. He defcribes the 
portable tranfit inftrument, lately adopted, with mach benefit, by fome 
of the captains in the Fait India Coipany’s fervice, for the purpole 
of examining their watches in India previoufly to their return home ; 
he details its feveral adjuftments ; and he gives direGtions for the mod= 
of obferving with it. Equal altitudes of the fun afford another me- 
thod of afcertaining the motion of a chronometer. With that view, 
our author has added Tabies of Equations to equal altitutes, to cor- 
rect the {mall errors proceeding trom the variation of the fun’ 
clination during the interval between the two correfponding obferva- 
tions. Thefe tables were computed by the author, chiefly to amufe 
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in 1768 and 1769, and were publifhed in the Nautical Almanac for 
the year 1773. Their form is now improved; and the feparate com- 
putations of the boys at Chrift’s Hofpital, under his direction, have 
confirmed their accuracy.—n engraving for illuftration is annexed to 


this ufeful pamphlet. 
EISTORY. Les, 


Art. 37. An Epitome of Hilory: or, a concife View of the moft im. 
ortant Revolutions and Events, which are recorded in the Hiftories 

of the principal Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Republics, now 
fubfifting in the World: Allo their Forms of Government; ac- 
companied with fhort Accounts of the different Religions. In Two 
Volumes. By John Payne. Vol. Il. 8vo. pp. 536. 7s, 


Boards. Johnfon. 1795. ; ; : 
The nature of Mr. Payne’s undertaking, and our ideas of its merit, 


were fufliciently explained in our account of the firft volume of the 
work: fee New Series, vol. xiv. p. 353. We have now only to 
add that this fecond volume bears equal marks of induftry and fidelity, 
and contains a great variety of curious matter compiled from the 
writings of late travellers in the Eait, refpecting the hiftory and pre- 
fent ftate of the Oriertal nations, as well as a tolerable abftra& of the 
hiftory of America. The work, in which much information ts brought 
within a narrow compafs, wil! be very acceptable to thofe who with to 
gain ufeful knowlege at an eafy rate. E 


POETRY, &e. 

Art. 38. The War-Elezies of Tyrtaus imitated: and addrefled to the 
People of Great Britain. With fome Obfervations on the Life and 
Poems of ‘T'yrizus. by Henry JamesPye. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Ca- 
dell jun. and Davies. 1795. 

The poems of ‘Tyrteus were firft printed in 1532, apud Froben. in 
a collection, and were firft edited apart at Bremen in 1764 by Klot- 
zius. The French pofiefs a trantlation by Sivry, the Englifh by 
Polwhele *, and the Germans by Weiffle ; from all which the original 
war-fongs are amply known. They are here modernized, and adapted 
to the circumftances of the prefent war; and, as many ideas occur in 
them which are fitted to excite martiai emotions in every age and clime, 
it may be expected that they will not wholly be inoperative, even in 
circumftances fo fingularly unfavourable to the poet, as the prefent com- 
bination of leven nations againit one to coerce its moft obvious rights. 
The verfification ts very {mooth : but the long-drawn elegiac quatrain 
has furely been injudicioufly preferred to Gray’s more animating 

«* Ere the ruddy fun be fet, 
Pikes muft thiver, javelins fing, 
Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk crath, and helmet ring.’” 

The fecond elegy, which abounds with traits peculiar to Greek 
manners, has naturally fuffered moft abridgment in the transfufon. 
We fhall exemplify the ftyle of thefe imitations by three ftanzas from 
the third : 
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* Alfo an anonymous one, See Rev. vol. xxvi. p. 57. 
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¢ You well have prov’d each dread extreme of war, 
Have felt the ruthlefs god’s terrific ire, 

When you have chaced the timid foe afar, 
Or* “ meafur’d back your ground in faint retire.’ 


¢ Ye know how few of thofe who bravely ftand 
A living bulwark to the croud behind, 

And face with dauntlefs breafts the adverfe band, 
Have e’er in honor’s field their breath refign’d. 


¢ But words are weak to paint the foul difgrace, 
The fcenes of horrid carnage that await 
The trembling fteps of that unmanly race 
Who fly inglorious from the field of fate.’ 
‘The remarks on the life and poems of Tyrtzus require no particular 
notice. 


Art. 39. The Siege of Meaux: a Tragedy in Three Aéts; as aéted 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By Henry James Pye, 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Nicol. 1794. 

Thofe who beft underftand the theory of art are often the leaft fuc- 
ce(sful in applying its rules to practice. Some allufions, which would 
now pafs for ungenerous, may have fecured to this tragedy a favour- 
able hearing in a paroxy{m of national bigotry: but its poetic merit 
will not obtain for it a permanent favour trom auditors of judgment. 
The fable is this: —Meaux is befieged by a revolted peafaniry. Ma- 
tilda, daughter to the Governor, is beloved by Douglas, a foldier of 
fortune, whofe paffion fhe returns; by Dubois, a faétious citizen; 
and by St. Pol, a nobleman; who, after having been rejected by Mae 
tilda, joins with Dubois to admit the peafantry into the town, and 
forcibly takes poffeflion of her and her Jover. Dubois wrefts them 
from St. Pol, and threatens to execute Douglas, if Matilda will not 
gratify his wifhes. While fhe is refufing him, St. Pol has betrayed 
his new friends, has found and admitted fome Englifh foldiers, (who 
liberate Douglas and Matilda,) kills Dubois, and then dies of his wounds, 


P. 49. The fimile occurs : 

And fwifter than the driving rage? is fore’d 
Before the raging ftorm, I fly, &c. 

If the ingenious writer inquires among fea-faring people, he 
will find that the fuperior ftratum of clouds is called she race, and that 
the inferior ftratum of clouds is called the cud ; now, as the latter ne- 
ceflarily appears to move with the greater rapidity of the two, it 
— more natural to talk of the /owme/s than of the /wifine/s of 

e rack, 


, _ firft fcene of the third a&tis a favourable fpecimen of the 
yle: 
‘ Enter Duke and Duchefs of Orleans, and Attendants, 
* Duch Undone, undone, my lov’d my loft Matilda ; 
What doft thou fuffer now ?—perhaps beyond 
What even my fears can piture.— 
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‘* King Fobn,’ 
Rev. Jury, 1795. Bb « Dute. 
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« Duke. Do not thus 
Give way to ufelefs forrow. 
‘« Duch. That’s the fing 
That tortures me—TI know my tears are ufelefs— 
I know they flow in vain—I know they cannot 
Reitore my murder’d child. 
« Duke Recall your firmnefs—— 
Bear up againit the confict—am not I 
A parent too? 
‘ Duch. You are—you are a father— 
You cannot feel the agonizing pangs 
That tear a mother’s breaft.—A thoufand cares, 
A thoufand tender offices, which, trifling 
In wiidom’s eye—touch every finer {pring 
Of fondnefs and of love, crowd on my memory, 
Once my foul’s deareft joy, now its defpair, 
And fill my breaft with woe unutterable.— 
Thofe arms which oft around my neck were thrown 
In playful tendernefs, are gall’d by chains ; 
That breaft, the foft abode of filial kindnefs, 
Now pours, perhaps, the gushing tide of life.— 
Yet you’re a parent.—Had I been a man, 
I would have rufh’d on {words and pointed fpears— 
This bofom fhould have ftream’d one bleeding wound 
Ere thus abandon her.— 
‘ Duke. O dry thofe tears— 
What could I do—hemm’d in by warring thoufands, 
Compell’d by duty to confult the fafety 
Of thofe given to my charge,—to guard thee too. 
‘« Duch Perifh fuch duty! perith too my fafety ! 
Can I furvive my daughter’s death, or, worfe, 
Her foul difhonour—for this public duty, 
?Tis a fine word ambition has invented 
To cheat mankind, to fkreen its felfith views 
Beneath the {pecious mafk of patriot zeal, 
And blunt the feelings of humanity. 
But he whofe ftubborn breaft is fteel’d againft 
The focial charities of love and friendfhip, 
Whatever knaves pretend, or fools believe, 
Can never love his country. 
« Duke Peace, and hear me. 
© Duch. I will not, cannot. 
O, I am deaf to every found but forrow’s !—— 
Matilda! O my child! my bleeding daughter !” [ Exit.’ 
Art. 40. Poems: containing the Retrofpeét, Odes, Elegies, Sonnets, 
_ &c. By Robert Lovell and Robert Southey, of Baliol College, 
Oxford. 8vo. pp.131. 33. 6d. fewed. Dilly. 1795. 
It has frequently been faid that in England the age of poetry is 
paft. Unfounded as we hope and believe this affertion to be, yet it 
mutt be allowed that good poems are of flow and difficult birth; and 


that the poets of the prefent era are much too eafily fatishied, with 
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yerfes that may more properly be called the effufions of hafte than the 
productions of a mind feleét in its fubje€s, fertile in imagination, and 
mature in judgment. A trifling aptnefs for alliteration, a prettynefs 
of phrafe, a {mooth verfification, and a correct lift of rhymes, are the 
general charaéberiltics of our prefent poets. There are, however, 
exceptions : but they are few. 

Of thefe faults, and fome others, the prefent poems are too fre- 
quently guilty. We particularly object to a certain woe-begone and 
debilitating affetation of fine feeling. We are confcious of perhaps a 
culpable degree of regret at thus exercifing our duty, becaufe the 
poems bear internal evidence of the virtuous intentions of the authors : 
but a propenfity to bewail inftead of to remedy misfortune has too long 
been fuppofed the teft of fuperiority of mind, and of uncommon de- 
licacy of fentument; and, both as critics and moralifts, we think our- 
felves bound to combat the error, and to endeavour to turn the tide in 
favour of fortitude : to which men in general have been {o little accuf- 
tomed that, in their admiration, whenever they have met with it, 
even when exercifed for vicious purpofes, they have called it heroifm, 
We are the more defirous of producing that effect, and the more en- 
couraged to attempt it, in the prefent inftance, becaufe we are per- 
fuaded that the defeéts of thefe poems are much more to be attributed 
to the youth and immaturity of the writers than to any want of poetic 
genius. We muft in juftice add that the vice of defpondency is the moft 
prevalent in the verfes of Mr. S. and that Mr. L. more frequently 
diftinguifhes which and what are the true fources of happinefs. Of this 
the Vilth, VI{Ith, and Xth, fonnets are ftrong proofs. The XIIIth, 
indeed, which is likewife by Mr. L., has more poetry than truth: it 
teaches that it is rather delightful for human beings to faunter in the 
fields, and to be very fad, than to be actively engaged in removing the 
caufe offorrow. We hope that this maukifh and pernicious doétrine wiil 
foon not have a fingle advocate. The XIth fonnet, by Mr. S$, has, 
we think, as much poetic merit as any poem in the book; this there- 


fore we fhall cite: 
‘SONNET XI. 


‘ TO THE FIRE. 
‘ My friendly fire, thou blazeft clear and bright, 
Nor fmoke nor afhes foil thy grateful fame ; 
Thy temperate fplendor cheers the gloom of night, 
Thy genial heat enlivens the chill’d flame. 
I love to mufe me o’er the evening hearth, 
I love to paufe in meditation’ s way ; 
And, whilft each object gives reflection birth, 
Mark thy brifk rife, and fee thy flow decay : 
And I would with, like thee, to thine ferene; 
Like thee, wishin mine influence all to cheer ; 
And wihh at laft in life’s declining fcene, 
As I had beam’d as bright, to fade as clear : 
So might my children ponder o’er my fhrine, 
And o’er my afhes mufe, as I will mufe o’er thine.’ 
Of this fhort poem it may be remarked that, in the beginning, the 
thought or fubject is plealing!y sees 3 that the fourth verfe is in- 
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harmonious; that the fifth is fomewhat affected, in the phrafe ¢tg 
mufe me;’ that the fixth has the Jaft mentioned fault in a much 

reater degree; that in the feventh we fhould read while, becaufe more 
mufical than whilft,—and my, to avoid affectation and cacophony, 
inftead of mine; and that, with thefe exceptions, the fonnet has no 


mean degree of poetic merit. Hal 
MEDICAL. OL. 


Art. 41. Tranfafions of the Royal Humane Society, from 1774 to 
1784: with an Appendix of Mifcellaneous Obfervations on Suf- 
pended Animation, to the year 1794. Alfo Engravings, &c. &c. 
By William Hawes, M D. &c. &c. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 635. 
108. 6d. half-bound. Dilly. 1795. 

We have already had occafion to give our opinion of fome of the 
publications of this Society; and we have lamented that their 
purpofe feems not to have been fo much to augment medical know- 
lege, and to promote the public good by a fober ftatement of faéts, as 
to give exaggerated difplays of the merits of individuals. ‘The pre- 
fent very heterogeneous collection of cafes, letters, poems, lifts of 
perfons and books, {craps of medical theory, &c &c. will not, we 
apprehend, ferve to raife the charaéter of thefe Tran/afions. The 
naufeating repetition of ftrained adulation, reciprocal compliment, 
and affeéted fentiment, drefied in florid language, and marked out 
with ftaring capitals, cannot indeed but be offenfive to every reader 
of tafte and good fenfe. We honour the principle on which the So- 
ciety was founded, and are perfuaded that it has been the occafion of 
much benefit (though by no means fo much as is here aflumed for 
it) ; yet we cannot but highly difapprove of the parading manner in 
which all its public affairs are conducted. We know, from too many 
examples, how apt the philanthropical fchemes of the age are to run 
into puff and private intereft. The inftitution in queftion is fo truly 
refpectable in its defign, that it ought not to be fuffered to incur a 








like difcredit. A 


Art. 42. Oratio Anniverfaria in T heatro Collegii Regalis Medicorum Lon- 
dinenfis, ex Harveii Inftituto, habita a Joanne Latham, M.D. Socio: 
die O&ebris decimo oétavo, fefio Sandi Luca Evangelifia, A. D. 
1795. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Boards. Longman. 

We have more than once taken occafion to commend the London 
College of Phyficians for not fuffering, like fome other learned bo- 
dies, their antient inftitutions to become ufelefs ; and we have with 
pleafure obferved their anniverfary le€tures of different kinds givin 
birth to publications, which have not been unworthy of the iaceull 
ftate of medical fcience in this and other countries. From an annual 
oration on a given topic, however, and that topic a narrow circle of 
panegyric, what can be expected, except in the rare concurrence of 
enlarged and uncommon learning with original genius? The natu- 
ral product of fuch a periodical tafk can be nothing better than a few 
idle pages of turgid and pueriie rhetoric, running the round of par- 
tial and overftrained applaufe, affected dignity, and trite fentiment. 

It would be doing no fervice to the prefent performer, to lay be- 
fore the public eye any fpecimens of the manner in which he has e. 
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quitted himfelf of the impofed office ; for, we prefume, the tafte and 
learning exhibited ina Latin ftyle patched with the moft common 
poctical fhreds would not, at the prefent day, rank very highly ; 
any more than the liberality and enlargement of mind difplayed in a 
jofty panegyric on the conttitution of the College, at the expence of 
thofe who are not quite fo well fatisfied with things as they are, as 
the writer himfelf. 


Art. 43. 4 Letter to the Officers of the Army under Orders for, 
or that may hereafter be fent to, the Weft Indies, on the Means of 
preferving Health, and preventing that fatal Difeafe, the Yellow 
Fever. By Stewart Henderfon, Surgeon of his Majefty’s goth 
Regiment of Foot, and many years a Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 
8ve. 6d. Stockdale. 1795. 

This fhort addrefs contains ufeful advice, on a fubje& of great im- 
portance, but nothing that will be deemed very new by well-inform- 


Av. 


ed practitioners. Ar 


THEOLOGY, &c. 

Art. 44. Odfervations on fime important Points in Divinity: chiefly 
thofe in controverfy between the Arminians and Calvinifts. In- 
tended as an Antidote againit the pernicious Tenets of Antinomi- 
ans and Neceflitarians. Extracted from an Author of the laf 
Century, by Ely Bates, Efg. 12mo. pp.190. 2s. 6d. fewed. 
Law. 

With that latitude with which aphorifms are commonly to be un- 
derftood, the faying of Alphonfus king of Arragon, which the editor 
of thefe Obfervations quotes in his own vindication, may be admit- 
ted as true ;—** Of the innumerable things in life, which are made 
objects of men’s defires and purfuits, all are baubles, except old wood 
to burn, old wine to drink, old friends to converfe with, and old 
books to read.’? Yet, as neither wood, nor wine, nor a friend, is 
neceflarily good becaufe it is o/d, fo neither is it true that every old 
book is fo good as to deferve republifhing. We think it very doubt- 
ful whether the amoaymous treatifes, of which Mr. Bates has taken the 
trouble to publifh abridgments, will much contribute towards fettling 
the contraverfy between the Arminians and the Calvinifts; for, note 
withflanding all the pains which the editor has taken to correét the 
irregularities of compofition, and the incumbrance of {chool-learning, 
they are itill heavy and verbofe tracts, little adapted to the tafte of 
the prefent times, and, perhaps, as little fitted to fettle the queftions in 
dilpute, 

Art.45. The Chriftian DoSrine of Fufification by Faith, not deftruc- 
tive of the Principles of Natural Virtue: being an Eilay, by the 
Rev. William Deafon, B. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Small gto. 1s. Richardfon. 1794. 

This tract obtained the annual Norrifian prize.—Why fhould the 
phrafe Natural virtue be lefs pleafing than that of Natural religion ? 
—Yet there feems in the former fomething repugnant to the general 
train of thinking on this fubje‘t, as a point of philofophy : perhaps it 
reminds us of the harfh fentence heretofore pronounced on heathen 
Virtues, when they were denominated /plendida peccatae However 
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this may be, it would furely prove an infuperable objection to any 
{cheme that claimed a divine authority, if it really oppofed and de. 
ftroyed morality and virtue. The Chriftian revelation recommends 
itfelf as having a celestial origin by this criterion, becaufe it promotes 
all truth and goodnefs, and reprefents them as effentially neceflary to 
the happinefs of man. We may therefore be certain that the faith, 
of which it fo frequently fpeaks, fo far from oppofing this objed, 
mutt have it in view. A contrary account, we may conclude, muft 
arife from a miftaken view of the drift and tendency of the facred 
writings, or from a mifapplication of particular paflages. The trea- 
tife before us vindicates Chriftianity from any fuch charge. It pre. 
fents the reader with feveral pertinent and ufeful obfervations: yet 
the pamphlet, we think, might have been improved : we have not 
perufed it with all that fatisfaction which we could wifh : fometimes 
there feemed to be too much faid about and about what are called 
herefy and orthodoxy, —rather tending to confufe than to enlighten the 
reader. We fully agree with the author ¢ that Chriftianity, which 
requires faith unto falvation of every convert, alfo requires virtue.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 46. Poems and Mifcellaneous Pieces: By Sarah Spence. Small 

Svo. pp.130. 48. 6d. Boards. Johnfon, 1795. 

Thefe Poems appear to have been publifhed under circumftances 
hich entitle them to a candid reception. From feveral intimations inthe 
preface and the poems, we gather that Mrs. Spence has met with great 
domeftic difappointments ; and, though we are wholly unacquainted 
with her ftory, we cannot fuppofe her to be otherwife than a proper 
object of generous attention from the public, when we obferve that 
a refpectable lift of fubfcribers is prefixed to the volume, and thae 
a gentleman of fuch diftinguifhed merit as Mr. Capell Lofft has fo 
far taken her under his patronage, as to addrefs her in verfes 
highly encomiaftic both of her writings and her charaéter. As to 
the poems themfelves, though we do not perceive that they are 
ftamped with marks of uncommon genius, they poffefs the merit 
of juft fentintents and harmonious verfification. They turn chiefly, 
but not entirely, on fubjeéts of a moral or religious kind. The 
profe pieces are too fhort and unimportant to merit our particular 
notice. ki. 


Art. 47. Amufement Hall; or an Eafy Introduction to the Attain- 
ment of Ufeful Knowledge. By a Lady. izmo. pp.141. 25. 
Chapman. 1794. 

Thefe dialogues may be ranked among the fuccefsful attempts 
which have lately been made to unite amufement with inftruction. 
Real facts and fictitious ftories are alternately interwoven, and are re- 
lated in a neat and eafy ftyle, very well fuited to the comprehenfion 
of children. Such works anfwer the double purpofe of imprefling 


good fentiments on young minds, and exciting in them a defire ct 
ufeful knowlege. BE. 
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FAST-SERMONS, Feb. 25, continued. 


Art. 48.— Delivered in the Cathedral Church of Peterborough, on 
the Faft-day, Feb.25, 1795. By Peter Peckard, D.D. Deanof 
Peterborough. 4th Edit, 8vo, 6d. Payne, &c. ee 
In developing the guilt and fatal confequences of national iniquity, 

(the general theme of faft fermons,) this truly venerable preacher 

takes notice of the abfurdity and wickednefs of war ; and, on this 

fubject, his views are rather fingular, compared with the ufual ftrain 
of fermons on fimilar occafions; for he confiders war as nothing bet. 
ter than a fyftem of murder; obferving, in a note, p. 11. that ‘ from 
the enumeration of the unjuftifiable Caufes of war, it will be very dif- 
ficult toname a war which has for its origin a juftifiable Caufe.’ — There 
is another fpecies of national enormity and cruelty, againft which the 
worthy and pious Dean of Peterborough inveighs at greater length, 
viz. the SLAVE-TRADE. Againt this abomination he has aimed the 
greateft part of his prefent difcourfe ;—which breathes throughout the 
genuine fpiritof Chriftian philanthropy and univerfal benevolence. This 
odious commerce, which the Dean alfo confiders as a {pecies of murder, 
has long been the fubje& of Dr. P.’s ardent cenfure, and utter condemn- 

ation: See his fermon before the Univerfity of Cambridge, Jan. 30, 

1784, M. Rev. vol. Ixx. p. 486, and his Difcourfe at the fame Se- 

minary, M. Rev. vol. Ixxvili. p. 270. 


Art. 49. National Calamities the Confequence of National Guilt: preached 
at the Parifh Church of Chertfey, in Surrey. By the Rev. E. Whit- 
aker, Reétor of St. Mildred’s and All Saints, Canterbury. to. 
1s, Rivingtons, &c. 

Mr. Whitaker pleads the caufe of a general reformation among us, 
with energy, pathos, and judgment ; keeving directly to this one great 
and highly important point through the whole courfe of his fermon, 
without deviating into political inve&tive, or party declamation. He 
has, indeed, given to the public a very refpectable compofition. 


Art. 50. 4 Sermon for the Faff, &c, By the Rev. John Johnfon, 
M.A. Reétor of Great Parndon, in Effex; and Vicar of North 
Mims, Herts. To which is annexed, an Addre/s to the Difenters. 
4to. 1s. Rivingtons. 

Mr. Johnfon’s difcourfe is of a more political caft than that of Mr, 
Whitaker. He enlarges, greatly, on the prefumption of the common 
people, who fcruple not to cenfure, with unreftrained freedom, mea- 
fures of government, concerniag which they have not the capacity to 
judge; and the confequences of this prefumption may be * fatal 
to the honour, the power, and the repofe of our country.’ On the 
whole, he wifhes that ‘ the lower order of politicians’ would leave ¢ the 
whole management of public affairs in the undifturbed poffeffion of thofe 
who are more able, and not lefs willing, to turn them to the beft ac- 
count, to fubmit with religious fortitude and refignation to unavoidable 
and unexpected evils, to cultivate, with uncealing anxiety, domeftic 
peace ; and te be alive to the duty of defending the land againft the 
infolence of forcign invafion.’ ‘This doétrine of implicit faith in the 
powers that be is unqueftionably a doétrine of peace, and is fo far of 


Good tendency that, wherever it prevails, no government, either li- 
mited 
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mited by laws, or abandoned to defpotifm, can have much to fear fron 


the difcontents of the people. 
In his Addre/s to the Diffenters, Mr. J. in no unfriendly terms, ex. 
horts them to difavow the violent democratic fentiments which have 


Jately prevailed in the publications of fome diftinguifhed writers of their 
denomination, and to unite in charity with their Chriftian brethren of 
the eftablifhment, ‘ in a bond of mutual defence, againft the danger 
with which all governments, and all religions, are at this time 
threatened.’—Moderate and confiderate men, of all parties, will 


furely agree to this. 
Othr SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 51. The Sinner encouraged to Repentance: preached at the Open. 
ing of the Chapel of the New Houfe of Correction for the County 
of Middlefex, Sept. 28,1794. Before the Chairman of the Sef. 
fions and a Committee of Magiftrates; and publifhed at their Re- 
queft. With a prefatory Addrefs to Magiftrates in general, and to 
the Magiftrates of the County of Middlefex in particular. By 
Samuel Glaffe, D.D. F.R.S. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty, 
and one of his Majefty’s Juftices of the Peace for the faid County, 
Svo. 13. Rivingtons. 1794. 

Dr. Glaffe appears in this publication in two capacities, and in both 
acquits himfelf with great propriety and dignity, As a preacher, he 
ives humane and pious advice to the prifoners, expreffed in language 
well fuited to fuch an audience : as a magilftrate, he Jays before the 

Committee of Magiftracy for Middlefex fome judicious fuggettions, 

on the fubject of the provifion to be made for prifoners at the expira- 

tion of the time of their imprifonment. 


Art. 52. Odedience to God, rather than Men: preached at Taunton, 
Feb. 22, 1795; being the Sunday before the late Faft-day. By 
Thomas Broadhurft, Munifter of a Congregation of Proteftant 
Diffenters in Taunton. 8vo. 1s. pee aly &c. 

This author difapproves war,—the appointment of faft-days by au- 
thority,—all human prefcription of religious opinion in a Chriftian 
country,—and all interference of the civil magiftrate between man 
and his Creator ;—and he gives us this difcourfe as an expofition and 
defence of his principles. Thofe who would undertake to convince him 
of his error will poffibly find it a work of fome difficulty. The text 
is, ** We ought to obey God rather than men,’’ Aéts, v. 29. 


ip 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


*.* The letter figned ‘* The Author and Editor’? &c. relates to 
a matter in which we cannot interfere: neither is that fignature any 
fanction to the affertions of the writer. 





*+* The communication of A. Z. is,—in the language of the Houfe 
of Commons— “ ordered to lie on the table.’? 





t+t In the laft Review, p. 218. 1.4. in the Greek, join cuy to 
xalaCasvopecrs and for cw veXxwilos read ry vixewrlose 
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